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THE  LIMITATION  OF  WAR 
By  Hilaire  Belloc 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  NICKERSON,  the  American  historian, 
has  recently  produced  a  very  remarkable  book  called 
Can  We  Limit  War?*  He  has  followed  it  up  by  an 
almost  equally  remarkable  short  article  in  that  original  publication, 
The  American  Review,  in  which  article  he  goes  (in  much  less 
detail,  of  course)  over  his  main  argument.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  these  few  pages  to  review  this  book.  It  would  hardly  be 
decent  to  do  so,  since  it  has  been  dedicated  to  myself.  But 
I  think  it  is  of  some  importance  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
few  books  on  our  present  situation  which  is  neither  a  fatuous 
repetition  of  conditions  no  longer  applicable,  nor  an  argument 
based  upon  some  imaginary  peaceful  humanity  without  hatreds  or 
envies — which  does  not  exist. 

The  book  is  an  original  piece  of  work  compelling  thought 
in  those  who  will  still  undertake  the  labour  of  thinking,  and 
practical  as  no  other  study  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  can  be 
called  practical.  For  it  meets  the  immediate  problem  which  we 
in  Europe  must  solve  or  be  destroyed.  It  neither  merely  discusses 
that  problem  nor  foolishly  proposes  impossible  solutions,  but 
appreciates  it  and  indicates  its  probable  development  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Nickerson’s  thesis  is  briefly  this  :  Conflict 
between  human  societies,  which  is  permanently  potential  and 
actually  recurrent,  is  normally  limited  by  man  in  its  effect. 
Man  does  not  normally,  taking  his  history  as  a  whole,  push 
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conflict  to  its  extremes.  There  are  brief  periods  in  which,  with 
increasing  savagery,  men  allow  conflict  to  approach  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  defeated  party,  and,  when  the  weapons  are 
of  a  certain  character,  or  the  fighting  is  of  a  certain  character, 
allow  the  approach  of  something  like  mutual  extermination. 
But  the  full  extreme  is  never  reached.  The  approach  to  it 
is  dreaded,  and  humanity  falls  back  —  partly  by  necessity, 
partly  by  instinct,  partly  from  fatigue,  partly  from  disgust—- 
upon  deliberately  conceived  restrictions,  which  limit  the  de¬ 
structive  effect  of  war  ;  such  limitation  may  be  abetted  by  certain 
changes  in  armament,  but  not  caused  by  them. 

Lastly,  he  conceives  that  after  the  recent  extremes  (due  in 
the  main  to  the  morals  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  but  drawing 
their  roots  from  the  French  Revolutionary  epoch)  such  a 
reaction  towards  the  limitation  of  war  may  well  be  upon  us. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  to  approach  the  matter  as  he  does, 
through  history,  for  there  are  few  men  with  a  wider  reading 
in  the  past  of  armament  and  consequent  tactics,  in  strategy 
and  its  connection  with  political  arrangement.  It  is  as  an 
historian  that  Mr.  Nickerson  has  undertaken  the  intensely 
interesting  thesis  he  presents,  and  the  mass  of  his  book  is  an 
historical  sequence  of  human  action  and  conflict  from  the  Roman 
Empire  to  this  day. 

But  though  the  material  with  which  he  deals  is  known  in 
its  main  aspects  to  most  educated  men,  his  capital  conclusion 
will  come  to  almost  everyone  as  a  novelty.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  time  in  which  we  live  that  a  thesis  of  such  high  practical 
importance  should,  despite  its  novelty,  have  here  attracted 
so  little  attention.  When  we  consider  the  acres  of  print  and  the 
libraries  of  books  that  have  appeared  on  the  futile  conception 
of  “  disarmament  ”,  and  contrast  it  with  the  absence  of  attention 
to  the  two  fundamental  issues  here  discussed  :  (i) — Can  we 
limit  war  ?  (2)  Shall  we  probably  limit  war,  if  indeed  we  can 
do  so  ? — the  contrast  powerfully  supports  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  modern  world  is  abandoning  reason. 

Here  some  digression  is  necessary  upon  what  ought  to  be 
self-evident,  to  wit :  that  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  armament 
(not  war)  is  beside  the  mark.  There  are  two  plain  reasons : 
first,  that  men  can  wage  a  war  of  extermination  with  any  arms 
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or  none,  if  their  mood  be  in  favour  of  extermination  ;  secondly, 
that  forbidden  armament  can  immediately  arise  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war. 

Suppose  two  tribes  to  hate  so  fiercely,  or  each  to  regard  the 
other  as  so  inevitably  a  complete  destroyer  of  the  other  that 
neither  will  allow  the  other  to  live  ;  then,  though  they  should 
approach  each  other  with  no  instruments  but  their  bare  hands 
and  arms,  one  could  in  the  long  run  destroy  the  other  ;  and 
probably  the  victor  would  in  the  end  be  so  crippled  and  ex¬ 
hausted  that  he  might  in  turn  disappear.  You  can  betray,  and 
lay  ambush,  and  surprise,  without  weapons.  You  can  beat  to 
death  and  strangle  without  weapons.  As  the  conflict  proceeded 
there  would  presumably  appear  superiority  upon  the  one  side 
or  the  other  ;  it  would  be  used  for  the  further  destruction  of 
the  inferior,  until  that  destruction  was  complete.  If  no  decided 
superiority  appeared,  the  process  of  mutual  extermination  would 
be  the  more  thorough  and  exhaustive. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  should  be  equally  clear,  and  a 
glaring  modern  instance  should  be  sufficient.  Let  the  New- 
German  despotism  go  to  war,  provided  with  no  gun  of  a  calibre 
over  100  millimetres,  no  tank  above  a  certain  capacity  in  speed 
and  weight,  no  aeroplane  not  similarly  limited.  Let  its  opponent 
be  in  a  similar  plight.  Let  stores  of  poison  be  destroyed  on 
both  sides  and,  if  it  be  possible  to  dissociate  the  process  from 
ordinary  peaceful  production  (which  it  is  not),  let  the  means 
for  producing  poison  also  be  destroyed.  How  would  such 
initial  conditions  prevent  the  production  of  poison  and  of  more 
powerful  tanks  and  guns  and  ’planes  by  an  industrial  society 
after  hostilities  had  begun  ?  How,  especially,  could  it  prevent 
such  production  on  the  side  which  obtained  an  initial  advantage  ? 

The  wretched  nonsense  about  the  difference  between  “  offen¬ 
sive  ”  and  “  defensive  ”  weapons  is  worse  still.  No  weapon  is 
offensive  or  defensive  ;  it  is  the  use  of  a  weapon  which  is  offensive 
or  defensive  ;  and  the  offensive  or  defensive  use  of  a  weapon  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  offensive  or  defensive  intention,  politically 
speaking,  of  the  side  using  it.  An  enemy  determined  to  destroy 
your  society,  although  you  wish  him  no  ill,  must  be  resisted ; 
and  you  can  only  resist  him  by  an  offensive,  if  you  are  to  resist 
him  with  success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  defensive  tactic 
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or  strategy,  save  as  the  preparation  for  an  offensive  sequel. 

To  leave  these  puerilities,  and  to  return  to  the  serious  argument. 
We  note  that  the  author  presents  his  thesis  in  a  threefold  form : 
(a)  Limitation  of  warfare  is  normal  to  man,  as  proved  under 
the  test  of  history.  (6)  Such  limitation  recurs  regularly  after 
brief  periods  of  “  extreme  warfare  (t:)  Its  advent  is,  in  part 
at  least,  caused  by  political  change,  accompanied  by  tactical 
change  due  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  weapons.  In  this  last 
field  an  argument  is  drawn  to  show  that  the  huge,  clumsy, 
conscript  armies  based  on  an  egalitarian  view  of  society  may  well 
be  superseded  by  the  expensive  mechanical  weapon,  notably 
the  tank. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  aeroplane  our  author  thinks  less. 

I  will  suggest  a  brief  commentary  on  those  two  points  in  a 
moment. 

That  the  limitation  of  warfare  is  normal  to  man,  i.e.,  that  you 
find  it  the  rule  in  history  and  not  the  exception,  is  here  most 
amply  proved.  It  was  the  very  success  in  limiting  warfare 
after  the  horrible  experience  of  intensive  war  at  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  produced  centuries  of  disarmament 
coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Our  civilization 
was  policed  and  sufficiently  defended  by  a  comparatively  small 
professional  army.  From  the  mass  of  European  civilized  and 
Christian  men  the  habit  of  bearing  arms  disappeared  in  the  first 
seven  to  eight  centuries  of  our  era.  It  was  this  which  gave  to 
the  Mohammedan  onslaught  its  singular  efficacy.  But  in 
connection  with  the  Mohammedan  attack  I  should  be  inclined 
to  add  another  factor,  not  unlike  the  Bolshevik  peril  today. 
Islam  achieved  its  early  triumph  not  only  because  its  intense 
fanaticism  attacked  an  unarmed  Christian  population,  but  also 
because  it  promised  to  wipe  out  all  debts,  to  simplify  religion 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  intelligence,  and  to  free  the 
slaves,  just  as  Bolshevism  promises  to  emancipate  the  wage 
slave,  to  reduce  the  strain  and  complexity  of  religion  to  zero, 
and  to  destroy  the  onus  of  debt  by  destroying  the  rights  of  the 
creditor. 

But  no  matter.  Without  a  doubt  the  neglect  of  soldiering 
by  the  mass  of  Christian  men  during  seven  centuries  of  Imperial 
rule  did  favour  the  Mohammedan  tidal  wave. 
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Still  more  did  it  permit  the  quite  small  bands  of  murderous 
heathens  attacking  from  the  north  by  sea,  to  achieve  ruin  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  There  can  never  have  been 
more  than  a  few  thousand  of  the  so-called  “  Danes  ”  in  England 
—perhaps  ten  thousand  fighting  men  at  the  most.  The  average 
ship  only  held  fifty  men,  and  we  have  repeated  catalogues  of 
the  fleets  to  show  what  their  limits  were.  Yet  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent  these  boatloads  came  near  to  undoing  our 
civilization  altogether,  because  the  mass  of  men  had  grown 
unused  to  armaments,  and  there  was  no  military  organization 
with  which  to  meet  the  pirates. 

The  feudal  period  which  followed,  and  which  largely  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  defence  against  the  enemies  of  Christendom, 
was  one  in  which  the  limitation  of  warfare  was  taken  for  granted. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  united  Christian  civilization.  But 
when  that  civilization  broke  up,  in  the  i6th  century,  the  horror 
of  unlimited  war  re-appeared,  and  reached  another  “  peak  in 
the  wars  of  religion.  There  was  detestable  proof  of  this  in  the 
original  battlefield  between  the  reformers  and  those  of  the  old 
religion,  which  was  France.  There  followed  a  second  example 
of  a  still  worse  kind,  a  generation  later,  in  the  Germany  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  we  had  in  these  islands  a  subsidiary 
but  violent  example  of  it  in  the  Irish  massacres  under  Cromwell. 

But  after  this  “  peak  ”  came  a  long  period  of  strict  limitation  : 
the  day  of  highly  disciplined,  small,  professional  armies,  which 
runs  from  the  first  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Then  comes  a  new  period  of  in¬ 
tensive  warfare,  which  culminates  in  the  high  losses  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

Had  Napoleon  succeeded,  we  can  presume  that  the  19th 
century  would  have  been  one  of  a  general  peace  and  universal 
culture,  in  which,  as  under  the  earlier  Roman  Empire,  general 
disarmament  would  again  have  become  the  rule,  while  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  professional  army  would  have  sufficed  to  protect 
the  order  of  society.  Even  as  it  was,  although  Christendom 
was  not  re-united,  the  19th  century  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  period 
of  limited  war.  Then  came,  far  too  soon,  in  our  own  time,  yet 
another  “  peak  ”  :  the  enormous  butchery  of  1914-1918,  of 
which  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Prussia  now  declares  its 
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innocence  as  vehemently  as  it  used  to  affirm  the  virtue  of 
aggression. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  last  “  peak  ”  is  that  it  has  left 
no  promise  of  further  limitation  through  the  presence  of  a 
pacific  mood  in  Europe,  or  of  an  instrument  for  maintaining 
such  a  peace. 

The  victorious  allies,  having  checked  the  Powers  that  were 
making  for  the  destruction  of  our  culture,  quarrelled  among 
themselves.  Some  of  them  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  they 
could  escape  future  peril  by  proclaiming  their  intention  to  remain 
neutral  between  those  who  desired  to  renew  the  conflict  and 
those  who  were  determined  to  impose  peace.  Such  neutrality 
is,  of  course,  tantamount  to  an  incitement  to  further  war  on 
the  part  of  the  former  aggressor. 

That  such  aggression  will  take  place,  and  that  therefore 
intensive  war  will  be  renewed,  is,  today,  an  opinion  so  general 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  universal ;  and  even  those  who 
have  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs  by  their  singular  ideas 
on  neutrality  are  beginning  to  see  things  as  they  are.  It  is 
gradually  dawning  upon  them  that  one  does  not  avoid  blows  by 
refusing  to  parry  them,  nor  check  the  attacker  by  promising 
to  be  friendly  to  him.  The  inevitable  contact  with  reality  will 
belatedly  appear  to  the  average  citizen  when  he  finds  it  affect 
him  in  the  Budget. 

But  it  does  not  follow — even  should,  as  appears  possible  to 
all  and  probable  to  most  people,  the  fundamental  blunder  in 
policy  of  the  last  few  years  result  in  a  renewed  aggression  upon 
our  civilization — ^that  the  ensuing  conflict  will  take  again  the 
form  of  that  unlimited  butchery  from  which  we  have  recently 
emerged.  The  materials  for  such  a  butchery  are  there  :  con¬ 
script  armies  in  most  countries,  and  armaments  pushed  up  to 
or  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of  each.  Yet  the  argument 
can  be  presented,  and  is  here  presented,  that  the  conflict,  when 
or  if  it  arises,  is  more  likely  to  be  limited,  after  its  initial  phases 
at  least,  through  the  advent  of  mechanised  warfare,  and  especially 
of  the  tank. 

With  one  part  of  this  argument  the  present  writer  is  in  full 
agreement,  though  not  for  the  usual  reasons.  The  reappearance 
of  trench  warfare — ^that  is,  of  mere  siege  conditions,  such  as  we 
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had  in  the  last  war — is  unlikely,  because  siege  conditions  involve 
the  absence  of  a  flank.  There  will  be  trenches,  of  course, 
because  trenches  are  the  concomitant  of  a  flat-trajectory  bullet, 
but  that  any  one  line  of  trenches  can  be  held  indefinitely  or 
for  a  very  long  period  depends,  I  repeat,  upon  the  absence  of 
a  flank  to  be  turned.  Now,  the  absence  of  a  flank  to  be  turned 
can  only  be  present  under  one  of  two  conditions  :  an  enclosed 
fortification — that  is,  a  limited  ring — or  a  fortification  reposing 
upon  obstacles  of  neutral  territory,  impassable  marsh,  desert, 
mountain  or  sea  at  both  ends.  The  French  line  from  1914  to 
1918  was  not  turned,  because  it  reposed  on  the  sea  at  one  end 
and  on  neutral  Swiss  territory  at  the  other.  It  reposed  on  the 
sea  because  the  French  had  won  the  “  race  to  the  sea  ”,  although 
the  enemy  was  on  interior  lines  in  front  of  them.  Now  it  is 
improbable  that  the  social  discipline  permitting  the  holding  of 
such  immensely  long  lines  on  the  West  can  reappear.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  they  will  not  reappear  upon  the  East. 

But  even  supposing  them  to  reappear,  our  author  presumes 
that  they  would  be  useless  against  the  tank  ;  while  to  the  effect 
of  the  aeroplane,  which  can  act  above  and  beyond  lines,  he  would 
give  far  less  weight. 

His  arguments  are  very  strong.  But  two  criticisms  of  them 
may  be  suggested. 

First,  as  to  tanks.  In  a  number  of  recent  continental  studies, 
summarized  with  special  lucidity  in  the  French  press,  it  has  been 
advanced  that  the  tank  can  be  met  by  a  land  mine-field.  According 
to  these  experts  (in  a  matter  on  which,  of  course,  the  layman 
can  form  no  opinion  of  his  own),  mines  can  be  sown  in  most  soils 
after  a  fashion  which  does  not  impede  horse  or  foot  but  destroys 
the  tank  ;  that  is,  they  can  be  sown  at  a  sufficient  depth  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  ordinary 
vehicles,  but  exploding  under  the  weight  of  a  tank.  They  can 
be  sown  sufficiently  thickly  within  sufficient  limits  of  time  over 
a  sufficient  belt  of  territory  to  paralyse  any  general  advance 
by  tanks.  As  in  all  discussions  upon  war  today,  the  thing 
remains  theoretical,  because  practical  experiment  is  impossible. 

Our  author  admits,  of  course,  the  vulnerability  of  tanks  to 
guns — even  to  guns  under  40  mm.  The  losses,  therefore,  would 
be  high,  and  as  tanks  are  expensive,  the  decision  would  have 
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to  be  reached  by  the  successful  tanks  fairly  soon  or  not  at  all. 
But  it  can  still  be  maintained  that  tanks  will  end  the  use  of  great 
masses  of  conscript  infantry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  that  the  aeroplane 
might  not  be  a  decisive  weapon.  That  would  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  objective.  It  is  probably  true  that  with 
the  vast  majority  of  objectives,  bombing  from  the  air  could 
not  be  decisive.  We  all  know  the  proportion  between  the 
results  against  limited  military  objectives  from  the  air  and  the 
results  from  artillery.  The  railway  triangle  outside  Metz  station 
was  bombed  from  the  air  unceasingly  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  war.  I  saw  it  immediately  after  the  Armistice,  and  it  looked 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  And  the  effect  of  air-bombing 
upon  vital  defiles,  such  as  bridges,  was  laughable.  It  is  repeated 
in  these  pages  that  only  one  bridge  was  destroyed  by  air  during 
the  whole  war.  Further,  defence  against  attack  from  the  air 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  efficiency. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  modern  capital  is  fearfully  vulnerable 
to  such  bombardment.  Its  civilian  population  can  be  stampeded. 
Anyone  who  witnessed  the  condition  of  London  during  the 
primitive  tentative  efforts  of  attack  from  the  air  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  can  bear  witness  to  that.  Under  no  great  extension 
of  that  offensive  the  organized  life  of  London  would  certainly 
have  collapsed.  London  is,  of  course,  a  town,  and  England, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital,  a  territory,  more  densely  inhabited, 
more  industrialized  and  more  politically  centralized  than  are 
any  rivals.  The  capital  is  nearer  the  enemy’s  points  of  departure 
than  any  other,  and  the  society  it  governs  is  more  dependent 
upon  it  than  is  any  rival  society  upon  its  chief  city. 

On  the  main  part  of  his  argument  Mr.  Hoffman  Nickerson 
is  irrefutable.  A  mechanised  armament  demands  the  expert. 
The  non-expert  is  the  “  meat  ”  of  the  expert.  He  is  a  rabbit 
to  the  other’s  gun.  The  supremacy  of  the  expert  is  the  end  of 
horde  warfare.  That  is  the  idea  underlying  the  whole  of  the 
last  and  most  essential  part  of  this  book,  which  is  not  only  of 
the  high  interest,  as  I  hope  to  have  shown,  but  should  mark  a 
new  departure  in  our  attitude  towards  the  future  of  war. 


THE  MIRAGE  OF  MOSCOW 


By  D.  W.  Brogan 

WHEN  President  Wilson  announced  that  he  was  engaged 
on  a  crusade  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
Mr.  Chesterton  remarked  that  the  world  would  never 
be  made  safe  for  democracy — “  it  is  a  dangerous  trade  How 
dangerous  even  the  most  sceptical  observer  can  hardly  have 
anticipated  when  the  war  ended  with  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  over  the  autocratic  powers.  Today,  it  is  democracy 
that  is  on  the  defensive,  having  lost  all  or  most  of  its  war  gains 
and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  Constitutional  liberty  is  in 
danger,  we  are  told,  even  in  its  island  home,  and  the  principles 
of  ’89  are  threatened  by  a  Paris  mob. 

There  are  many  forces  which  can  take  the  credit  or  the  blame 
for  this  change,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  turn  a 
critical  eye  on  one  organization  which  has  hitherto  been,  for  the 
most  part,  left  out  of  the  indictment.  By  its  apparent  ease, 
the  Russian  revolution  deceived  the  Left-wing  parties  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  through  any  fundamental  changes  in 
Western  Europe  ;  by  their  dogmatism  and  incompetence  the 
rulers  of  Russia  have  misled  thousands  of  sincere  partisans  all 
over  the  world,  so  that  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  world  of  the 
future  and  for  Russia  herself,  the  Bolshevik  revolution  has  been 
practically  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the  working  classes  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  It  may  even  be  a  disaster  for  those  of  France 
and  Britain,  if  the  proletariat  takes  counsel  of  self-appointed 
intellectualist  leaders,  instead  of  its  own  healthy  scepticism, 
which  tells  it  that  a  revolution  is  difficult,  that  it  may  turn  out 
badly,  and,  in  any  case,  that  the  methods  which  have  been 
successful  in  Russia  are  out  of  place  in  the  West. 

The  illusions  of  1919,  when  the  war  had  left  the  old  order 
badly  shaken,  were  natural  enough.  The  governments  of  the 
world  had  held  their  soldiers  in  the  trenches  by  all  sorts  of 
promises  of  new  worlds  for  old  ;  the  demobilization  troubles 
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in  Britain,  the  Black  Sea  mutinies  of  France,  the  apparently 
inevitable  collapse  of  the  feeble  Italian  government  and  bour¬ 
geoisie  seemed  to  suggest  that  millions  of  men,  used  to  violence 
and  disillusioned  about  the  good  sense  and  good  will  of  their 
rulers,  were  about  to  ask  for  some  of  the  rare  and  refreshing 
fruits  of  victory  ! 

Not  only  was  force,  apparently,  on  the  side  of  the  multitude, 
the  fears  of  the  rulers  were  manifested  in  a  fashion  very  flattering 
to  the  recently  obscure  leaders  of  various  movements  for  the 
redemption  of  the  workers  from  wage  slavery.  Elections,  it  is 
true,  did  not  justify  these  hopes  and  fears.  The  proletariat 
was  still  bemused  enough  in  France  and  Britain  to  return 
“  coupon  ”  candidates  and  members  of  the  “  Bloc  National  ”, 
but  the  tide  rapidly  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that,  in  politics,  patriotism  was  not  going  to  be 
enough  much  longer.  The  rise  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  the  fall  of  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  were  signs  of  the  times ! 
In  any  case,  what  did  elections  matter  ?  Those  were  the  days 
of  guild-socialism,  of  pluralism,  of  renascent  syndicalism.  Had 
not  the  electrical  trade  unions  prevented  the  closing  of  the  Albert 
Hall  to  a  meeting  destined  to  launch  the  Daily  Herald  ?  Had 
not  a  railway  strike  demonstrated  that,  whatever  significance 
“  definitive  ”  had  to  the  Scottish  mind  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
it  was  far  more  plastic  in  meaning  when  it  emerged  from  the 
Welsh  Wizardries  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  J.  H.  Thomas  ? 

Above  all,  there  was  light  from  the  East,  for  in  Russia  the 
old  parliamentary  shibboleths  had  been  discarded  and  the 
problem  of  representation  in  a  Socialist  state  had  been  solved, 
theoretically  and  practically,  by  the  Maximilists  or,  as  it  was  now 
becoming  quite  orthodox  to  call  them,  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
light  of  the  great  twin  brethren,  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  flame  in  the  morning  sky  !  The  Bolshevik  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  a  little  shocking  ; 
the  first  appearances  of  terror  had  shaken  optimists  who  had 
welcomed  the  February  Revolution  as  “  the  most  bloodless  in 
history  ”,  but  the  determined  and  quite  unscrupulous  hostility 
of  the  parties  and  the  papers  of  the  Right  was  enough  for  the 
average  Liberal  and  Labour  man.  If  the  Coalition  Government 
and  the  Coalition  Press  were  hostile  to  the  new  men  in  Russia, 
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that  was  enough.  The  endless  flow  of  preposterously  ill-informed 
prophecy  that  poured  from  almost  all  the  leading  newspapers, 
in  the  years  between  the  march  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the 
disappearance  of  Wrangel,  justified  an  equal  credulity  on  the 
other  side. 

When  open  and  concealed  war  had  failed  ;  when  the  standing 
headlines,  “  Fall  of  the  Bolsheviks  Imminent  ”,  were  put  away 
in  cold  storage  by  the  most  resolutely  gullible  editors,  when 
the  war  fever  began  to  abate  and  the  deadly  truth — that  Lenin 
had  had  dealings  with  the  Germans — was  no  longer  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  the  habit  of  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
Bolsheviks  as  the  cause  of  progress  and  of  liberty  (properly 
understood)  was  fixed.  Not  only  the  sympathies,  but  the  hopes 
of  the  Left  went  out  to  Moscow.  There  was  the  school  of 
practical  socialism  and  of  practical  revolution  ;  thence  was 
support  and  direction  for  the  world  revolution  to  be  obtained. 

This  honeymoon  was  of  comparatively  short  duration.  The 
reconstituted  party  machines  in  Western  Europe  found  the 
infiltration  of  Communist  ideas  and  men  rather  a  nuisance, 
for  they,  like  most  people,  were  anxious  to  have  the  good  old 
days  of  1914  back  again.  In  France,  the  official  party  was 
stolen  from  its  owners,  and  the  machine  and  paper  which  had 
been  the  life  work  of  that  very  eloquent  but  very  practical 
politician  Jaures,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  nominees  of 
Moscow.  In  Britain,  attempts  to  live  in  comparative  peace 
broke  down  and  the  main  effort  of  the  extruded  Communists 
was  directed  to  showing  that  the  official  Labour  Party  was 
betraying  the  workers,  that  it  was  simply  a  more  ingenious  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  agent  of  class  exploitation  than  were 
the  older  parties.  Mr.  Churchill  was  less  an  enemy  than  Mr. 
Henderson,  while  Mr.  Maxton’s  weakness  of  head  more  than 
nullified  his  warmth  of  heart. 

In  the  brief  Saint  Martin’s  summer  of  the  post-war  years, 
these  attacks  fell  comparatively  flat.  A  Communist  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  a  Scottish  seat  for  reasons  that  had  very  little 
to  do  with  Marx  and  a  good  deal  to  do  with  William  of  Orange 
and  the  Pope.  An  Indian  Communist  M.P.  illustrated  for  a 
time  the  traditional  dissent  of  one-half  of  Battersea,  but  his 
voice  crying  in  the  pleasant  wilderness  of  Battersea  Park  won 
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more  admiration  than  converts.  As  long  as  the  old  order  had 
dividends  to  declare,  the  worker  wanted  a  share  of  them  more 
than  he  wanted  a  reconstruction  of  the  company. 

In  1929,  the  old  firm  began  to  pass  its  dividends, 
Socialist  parties,  if  in  office,  were  thrown  out,  proving  in  the 
subsequent  washing  of  dirty  linen  that  not  all  of  the  Communist 
charges  against  the  official  leaders  of  the  workers  were  libels. 
Two  Labour  Governments  in  Britain  had  come  and  gone  with 
results  that  disillusioned  all  but  the  most  loyal.  The  alliance 
of  the  Left  parties  in  France  produced  the  “  victory  ”  of  1924 — 
and  the  collapse  of  1926.  The  liquidation  of  the  “  victory  ” 
of  1932  was  to  take  even  less  time  !  In  Germany,  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  of  all  Socialist  parties  saw  power  slip  from 
its  hands  ;  had  to  support  rigorous  deflation  of  wages  and 
liberties  ;  had  to  run  Hindenburg  for  the  presidency  of  what 
was  still  called  “  the  Republic  ”.  The  songs  of  Moscow,  in 
such  circumstances,  had  no  need  to  be  very  siren-like  to  win 
attentive  hearers.  That  they  have  won  an  audience  is  not 
surprising ;  what  is  surprising  is  that  the  audience  is  still  so 
small — and  so  select ! 

Marxism,  by  which  Stalinism  is  here  meant,  is  now  fashionable. 
It  appeals  strongly  to  what  Miss  Rose  Macaulay  has  called 
“  the  not  so  very-intelligentsia  ”,  to  bourgeois  who  find  the 
world  very  threatening  and  still  cling  to  the  illusion  that  comes 
so  easily  to  their  class,  that  there  must  be  a  way  out ;  but  the 
worker  still  remains  deaf.  The  Communist  Party  and  its 
sympathizers  are  a  Mexican  army  of  generals,  colonels  and  even 
lieutenants,  but  workers  and  soldiers  are  scarce.  No  way  has 
yet  been  found  to  get  the  class-conscious  proletarian  Ulysses 
to  take  the  wax  out  of  his  ears  and  listen  to  the  melodies  that 
charm  his  betters.  The  world  may  need  a  revolution,  we  may 
have  only  the  choice  between  going  down  with  the  ship  and 
taking  to  the  lifeboats,  to  borrow  Mr.  John  Strachey’s  metaphor, 
but  the  working  man  apparently  prefers  to  die  in  comparative 
peace  and  dignity  rather  than  to  go  to  sea  in  boats  turned  out 
by  the  artisans  of  Moscow.  He  has  seen  too  many  craft  built 
in  that  yard  put  off  from  the  capitalist  sinking  ship,  and  he  has 
observed  that  they  had  all  one  thing  in  common — ^they  sank. 
The  ship  may  be  waterlogged,  but  it  is  still  afloat. 
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It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  discouraging  reflections  on 
human  intelligence  that  with  so  many  of  the  “  educated  classes  ” 
desiring  a  revolution,  they  should  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
give  the  contract  for  so  difficult  a  job  to  that  too-well- known 
firm  of  practical  revolutionaries,  the  Third  International.  With 
a  zeal  and,  at  times,  an  ingenuity  that  should  evoke  admiration, 
and  a  disregard  of  facts  that  should  make  the  observer  smile 
(or,  if  he  has  a  kind  heart,  weep),  the  workers  of  the  world  are 
being  told  to  entrust  their  destinies  to  the  control  of  the 
Comintern,  the  most  incompetent  body  of  practising  revolu¬ 
tionaries  since  the  tailors  of  Tooley  Street ;  for  if  there  is  one 
method  of  organizing  the  workers  into  a  revolutionary  party 
whose  miserable  failure  is  writ  so  large  that  only  the  super¬ 
literate  cannot  read  it,  it  is  the  imposition  of  control  from  Moscow 
on  the  revolutionary  elements  of  the  western  lands.  Every 
country  in  which  Communism,  of  the  official  Moscow  brand, 
has  made  any  serious  progress  has  reacted  by  Fascism  and  has 
seen  not  only  the  stamping  out  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  the 
abolition  of  the  whole  framework  of  working-class  organization 
and  the  liberties,  fighting  resources,  and  fighting  spirit,  slowly 
built  up  over  three  generations  of  agitation  and  struggle, 
destroyed.  The  first  result  of  listening  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
from  Moscow  has  been  the  establishment  of  capitalist  tyranny 
in  a  form  which  has  no  parallel  in  Western  European  history 
since  the  French  Revolution.  The  best  the  Moscow  method 
promises  the  workers  is  an  ill-conducted  and  finally  disastrous 
war  against  rival  radical  bodies,  followed  by  a  period,  of  un¬ 
known  length,  of  subjection  to  “  master-class  ”  rulers  whose 
technical  competence  and  objective  ruthlessness  in  the  practice 
of  the  old  craft  of  tyranny  is  as  good  as  Moscow’s  own — ^which 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

A  good  Marxian  may  believe  that  this  Fascist  phase  of  history 
may  be  for  years  but  can’t  be  for  ever,  but  the  average  wage- 
slave  doesn’t  want  salvation  for  his  grandchildren  ;  he  wants 
it  for  himself.  If  he  accepts  the  lead  of  the  Comintern,  he  can 
look  forward  to  leaving  the  frying-pan  for  the  fire,  with  only 
the  meagre  consolation  of  hearing  (as  far  as  the  censorship 
will  allow)  the  assurance,  from  such  of  his  leaders  as  get  away 
from  the  dihdcle  in  time,  that  the  technique  of  Communist 
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revolution  cannot  go  wrong  and  that  the  treason  of  the  “  Social- 
Fascists  ”  is  responsible  for  the  collapse.  In  any  case,  why 
worry  ?  The  inevitable  contradictions  of  this  last  dying  phase 
of  capitalism  will  make  victory  certain  in  the  future.  This  may 
fail  to  console  the  British  or  American  worker  ;  it  is  failing 
to  console  lots  of  disillusioned  Germans  and  Italians  and 
Estonians  and  Finns  ;  but  it  will  satisfy  the  intelligentsia ^  for 
they  have  not  only  gone  over  to  Marxian  fundamentalism  and 
the  literal  inspiration  of  Das  Kapital^  but  they  have  added  to 
it  an  Anglican  faith  in  patristics,  with  Lenin  as  the  great  Father 
of  the  Church  ;  and  to  that,  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  infallibility 
of  whatever  Pope  is  ruling  in  the  Moscow  Vatican,  but  in  his 
inerrancy  in  practical  politics — thus  going  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  ultramontane  theologian. 

How  has  this  simple  faith  in  Moscow  survived  the  series  of 
disastrous  defeats  to  which  the  most  active,  determined  and 
courageous  sections  of  the  European  working  classes  have  been 
led  by  the  Aulic  Council  sitting  in  the  Kremlin,  planning  distant 
campaigns  with  more  than  Austrian  pedantry  and  fatuity  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  the  effect  of  blind  faith.  Seventh-Day 
Adventists,  who  spent  a  disappointing  night  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  clad  in  their  pentecostal  nighties,  did  not  all  lose 
faith  in  their  bodily  ascension  to  heaven  when  it  failed  to  come 
off  on  the  appointed  date  ;  and  Moscow  too  has  its  devotees  who 
cannot  be  argued  with.  But  a  much  larger  class  is  induced  to 
forget  Moscow’s  follies  by  the  imbecile  timidity  of  the  capitalist 
classes  and  their  mouthpieces  in  the  press.  Old  women, 
looking  under  the  bed  for  unlikely  burglars,  are  models  of  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  judgment  compared  with  the  magnates  of 
Europe  and  America  who  are  forever  sweating  blood  over  the 
menace  of  the  Third  International  which  is  threatening  their 
property  with  expropriation  and  their  womenkind  with  nationali¬ 
zation.  I  should  not  think  of  denying  that  all  human  beings  to¬ 
day,  including  the  rich,  have  plenty  to  be  frightened  about. 
Complicated  disasters  wrecking  our  society  are  not  at  all 
unlikely,  but  the  part  that  Moscow  has  played,  or  will  play, 
in  these  disasters,  seems  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  the  fears  even 
of  a  Dame  of  the  Primrose  League  or  of  a  subscriber  to  the 
Patriot.  In  these  dark  times,  indeed,  an  intelligent  member  of 
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the  possessing  classes  might  regard  the  existence  of  the  Third 
International  as  something  to  be  grateful  for. 

Yet  the  terrors,  real  or  assumed,  of  capitalism’s  more  vociferous 
representatives  have  been  a  real  help  to  official  Communism. 
If  prominent  members  of  Parliament,  past  and  future  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  persons  in  authority  everywhere  can,  apparently, 
be  scared  out  of  their  wits  by  the  Communist  turnip  lantern  ; 
if  an  old  American  sport  like  lynching  now  requires  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace  as  an  excuse  ;  if  the  Indian  Government  has 
no  more  serious  troubles  to  devote  its  time  and  money  to  than 
Moscow-fostered  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  King-Emperor  ;  members  of  the  Communist  Parties  in 
America  and  in  Britain  may  be  pardoned  for  being  impressed 
with  their  own  terror-inspiring  powers.  The  Big  Bad  Communist 
Wolf  may  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  the  stage  carpenter’s  art, 
but  the  local  supers  who  are  given  the  honour  of  being  the 
hind  legs  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  the  show  is 
“  going  over  big  ”,  when  the  more  hysterical  members  of  the 
audience  (the  Home  Office,  for  instance),  go  into  fits. 

Not  all  of  this  terror  is  genuine.  Herr  Hitler,  it  is  true,  may 
believe  that  he  has  saved  the  Fatherland  from  a  real  red  menace  ; 
he  may  even  believe  that  the  Communists  burned  the  Reichstag. 
Indeed,  the  argument  that  the  Communists  did  not  burn  the 
Reichstag,  because  it  was  the  silliest  thing  they  could  possibly 
have  done,  is  by  no  means  as  conclusive  as  many  people  who 
do  not  notice  what  Communists  do,  may  think.  But  even  in 
Germany,  there  must  be  many  in  authority  who  were  less  alarmed 
than  delighted  by  the  existence  of  so  convenient  a  scarecrow, 
so  useful  a  weapon  in  the  war  on  that  democratic  regime  which, 
as  Communists  are  always  telling  us,  capitalists  love  so  much. 
If  the  German  capitalists  loved  democracy,  they  dissembled  their 
love  with  a  histrionic  skill  that  the  Communists  might  do  well 
to  imitate,  if  they  can  rise  to  it ! 

The  follies,  the  weaknesses,  the  compromises,  the  feeble 
verbal  ”  policies  ”  of  the  European  Socialist  parties  were,  and 
are,  so  open  to  criticism,  that  in  more  competent  hands  the 
Communist  policy  of  discrediting  all  rival  saviours  of  the  people 
might  have  been  successful — at  a  less  stiff  price  than  suicide. 
In  nothing  was  the  feebleness  of  the  regular  Socialist  parties. 
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and  of  radicals  in  general,  more  manifest  than  in  the  childish 
subservience  to  Communist  bullying  which  many  leaders  dis¬ 
played.  Because  Moscow  is  anathema  both  to  the  London 
and  to  the  New  York  Times  ;  because  nonsense  of  a  childish 
unplausibility  marked  all  capitalist  news  about  Russia  in  the 
early  days  of  Sovietism,  “  forward-lookers  ”  everywhere  took 
the  Soviets  under  their  wing.  Mr.  Shaw,  M.  Andr^  Gide,  with 
tribes  of  lesser  writers,  talkers,  anarchists,  individualists,  de¬ 
nouncers  of  machine  civilization.  Liberal  politicians  and  despisers 
of  all  political  activity,  admired  the  machine  (industrial  and 
political)  set  up  in  Russia.  This  masochism  of  the  “  Left  ” 
displayed  in  most  Western  European  countries  and  in  America ; 
the  complacency  or  subserviency  with  which  “  Social-Fascists  ” 
and  other  Liberal  deceivers  of  the  workers  licked  the  hand 
that  smote  them  ;  the  heat  with  which  Radicals  have  denounced 
tyranny,  fake  trials,  the  stifling  of  intellectual  criticism  and  the 
rule  of  official  propaganda  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  have  seen 
the  same  phenomena  in  Russia  through  a  golden  haze  :  this 
mental  perversion  justifies  most  of  what  the  Communists  say 
about  Socialists  and  Radicals  in  general. 

Moscow,  like  God,  might  well  spit  such  backboneless  weaklings 
out  of  its  mouth,  but,  at  last,  there  are  signs  that  the  Left  Wing 
worm  is  turning.  Hints  have  been  dropped,  (so  gentlemanly 
that  one  can  hardly  call  them  charges),  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  German  Communist  Party — ^and  so  of  Moscow — ^for 
the  arrival  of  Hitler  in  power  is  not  negligible.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  courage  with  which  the  Comintern 
has  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  German  working  classes  under 
the  Nazi  harrow,  is  a  little  like  the  attitude  of  a  fighting  general 
towards  his  cannon  fodder.  Passchendaele,  many  writers  have 
given  us  to  understand,  looked  rather  less  attractive  when  seen 
from  the  mud  than  when  it  was  regarded  on  a  staff  map  at 
headquarters.  Indeed,  the  proletarian  rank  and  file  cannot  be 
expected  to  realize  that  the  last  dying  wriggles  of  capitalism 
(which  is  all  that  Fascism  is)  are  of  little  importance,  if  their 
share  of  the  wriggle  takes  the  form  of  a  beating  up  or  of  an 
appointment  with  a  Nazi  headsman  or  a  Fascist  firing-party. 
The  Irish  landlord,  who  wrote  to  his  tenants  that  it  was  foolish 
of  them  to  think  that  they  could  intimidate  him  by  shooting 
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his  bailiflF,  had  nothing  on  a  Communist  Plenum  laying  down  the 
general  line  of  the  class  struggle  in  Germany  or  Britain.  What 
the  German  party-workers  thought,  or  think,  of  these 
refusals  to  be  intimidated  in  Moscow  by  violence  in  Berlin  is 
beneath  the  attention  of  our  literary  apologists  for  the  new 
infallible  church. 

The  craving  of  the  worker  for  immediate  results,  his  inability 
to  take  the  long-term  view,  to  realize  that  x  years  from  now  all 
will  be  well,  is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Moscow 
leadership  by  the  few  surviving  organized  working  classes  of 
Europe.  As  long  as  local  Communist  parties  have  to  take  their 
orders  from  Moscow,  and  as  long  as  those  orders  are  dogmatic, 
irrelevant  and,  where  followed,  infallible  recipes  for  defeat, 
the  farcical  character  of  this  great  world-shaking  movement 
will  remain.  The  hold  that  Moscow  has  over  the  local  branches 
is,  of  course,  partly  the  hold  that  the  paymaster  has  over  his 
employees.  This  is  not  to  assert,  in  the  Communist  manner,  that 
the  official  Communist  apologists  are  mercenaries.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  body  of  men,  however  unscrupulous  and  however 
thickheaded,  would  make  such  a  mess  of  their  job  if  they  were 
given  anything  like  a  free  hand.  Mere  money  could  not  buy  pro¬ 
paganda  at  this  level ;  only  real  zeal  and  devotion  to  an  ideal  can 
produce  such  deplorable  results.  Whoever  is  to  blame,  the  result 
of  so  much  effort  seems  fairly  plain.  Sixteen  years  of  ballyhoo, 
the  spending  of  a  great  deal  of  money  and  of  an  immense  amount 
of  effort,  has  produced  enough  theoretical  expositions  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  successful  revolution  to  upset  the  solar 
system,  but  the  revolution  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  a  theory,  is  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  it  has  been  since  the  crushing  of  the  Paris 
Commune. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  the  “  C.P.”,  as  its  devotees  call  it, 
has,  of  course,  plenty  of  stereotyped  explanations.  The  “  Social- 
Fascists  ”,  Messrs.  Blum,  Cripps,  etc.,  are  responsible  for 
misleading  the  workers  and  blinding  them  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  their  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  the  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Revolutions,  Unlimited.  Trotskyism  in  America 
and  France,  and  Maxtonism  in  Britain,  are  also  to  blame  for 
putting  out  such  colourable  imitations  of  the  genuine  article. 
Get  rid  of  the  impostors  and  the  last  round  of  the  fight  is  at 
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hand  !  But  the  assertion  that  things  are  not  going  too  well  is, 
itself,  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  appearances  to  the  contrary 
are  illusions  ;  the  class  struggle  is  waxing  hotter  and  the 
organization  of  the  workers  making  astonishing  progress.  Not 
all  local  branches  are  doing  their  bit,  but  a  close  attention  to 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  orders  from  Moscow,  a  deaf  ear  to 
those  who  ask  what  Moscow  did  for  the  German  workers,  will 
do  the  trick.  Look  at  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Party. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  wet  in  Greenock  there  would  have  been  a 
terrific  rush  to  buy  the  Daily  Worker  (an  unintentional  jest, 
lost  on  those  who  don’t  know  that  it  is  always  wet  in  Greenock ; 
and  that  even  Lenin  would  have  had  to  put  off  the  revolution 
there  if  he  had  needed  fine  weather  for  it).  When  a  Communist 
suburb  in  Paris  builds  (with  the  consent  of  the  capitalist  state) 
a  new  school,  that  is  a  triumph  for  dialectical  materialism, 
certified  genuine  by  the  head  office  in  Moscow.  If  a  Socialist 
municipality  does  the  same,  it  is  a  Social- Fascist  trick  to  deceive 
the  workers  whose  children  are  to  be  corrupted  in  this  new 
intellectual  house  of  ill-fame. 

I  am  not  expressing  any  bourgeois  preference  for  truth  in 
political  advertising ;  all  I  want  is  competent  lying ;  and 
Communist  lying  is  usually  highly  incompetent.  It  does  not 
deceive  the  customers  whose  sales  resistance  is  being  attacked, 
and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  deceives  the 
owners  of  the  internationally  advertised  brand  of  revolution 
which  the  local  contact  men  and  copy- writers  are  instructed  to  put 
over.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the  volunteers  and  new  recruits 
to  the  party  with  the  regular  members.  The  newcomers  often 
carry  over  with  them  an  ability  to  appeal  to  the  unconverted 
which  wears  out  after  a  few  years  of  obedience  to  directions 
from  Moscow.  Mr.  Strachey,  for  instance,  is  still  in  possession 
of  his  unregenerate  faculties  and  does  a  good  job  ;  he  could 
almost  make  an  Englishman  who  knows  nothing  of  America 
believe  in  the  success  of  an  American  orthodox  Communist 
party,  or  reverse  the  process,  as  he  has  done  in  The  Coming 
Struggle  for  Power^  and  almost  make  Americans  believe  in  a 
Communistic  Britain.  But  the  average  Communist  reader  is 
not  served  up  with  Strachey.  Innocent  bystanders  have 
no  idea  of  how  bad  the  Communist  Press  is.  Most  of  it 
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is  written  by  people  who  could  not  devise  a  good  selling 
line  for  La  Vie  Parisienne  in  a  boys*  school.  Childish  repetition 
of  theological  formulae,  guaranteed  orthodox  by  the  new 
(Ecumenical  patriarch  ;  feeble  abuse  and  wildly  nonsensical 
statements  about  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  England — mixed 
with  scraps  of  sporting  news  to  show  the  British  working  man 
that  the  party  is  no  enemy  of  good,  clean,  class-conscious  fun, 
make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  these  drab  journals.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  duller  religious  periodicals.  There  is  the  same 
devotion  to  orthodoxy  ;  the  same  news  from  the  mission  stations, 
tedious  and  unconvincing  ;  the  same  heresy-hunting.  When  I 
note  the  careful  planting  of  “  Mr.’*  before  Trotsky’s  name, 
a  childish  trick  which  is  now  a  standard  shibboleth,  it  reminds 
me  of  the  care  with  which  Protestant  journals  refer  to  a  Catholic 
priest  as  “  Mr.”  O’Connor  ;  and  of  the  equal  care  with  which 
corresponding  Catholic  papers  put  quotation  marks  round  the 
“  Father  ”  with  which  Anglo-Catholic  parsons  adorn  them¬ 
selves.  However,  the  worst  ecclesiastical  journal  is  a  model 
of  controversial  force  compared  with  the  organs  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

VHumanite  is  not  so  bad  ;  in  invective,  and  in  the  occasional 
letting  of  real  cats  out  of  the  bag,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  V Action 
FranfaisCy  which,  indeed,  it  resembles ;  but  no  amount  of 
literary  talent  (and  U Humanity  draws  on  a  good  deal  of  it), 
no  amount  of  scandalmongering  made  possible  by  the  absence 
of  laws  of  libel  in  democratic  France,  can  overcome  the  handicap 
of  Russian  direction.  It  must  hurt  the  pride  of  competent 
journalists,  who  know  something  of  their  countrymen,  to  have  to 
drop  a  promising  exposure  of  the  private  finances  or  the  matri¬ 
monial  adventures  of  a  Socialist  leader  in  order  to  warn  strikers 
in  Lille  to  think  day  and  night  of  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
capitalist  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  propagandist 
facts  are  occasionally  ill-chosen  ;  for,  to  a  practically  minded 
people  like  the  French,  demonstrations  by  class-conscious  con¬ 
scripts,  which  so  often  end  in  jail  for  the  demonstrators,  must, 
in  the  not  very  long  run,  seem  a  futile  method  of  protecting  the 
young  worker. 

But  these  failures  in  the  west  of  Europe  are  nothing  to  the 
failures  in  the  east.  We  are  invited  to  regard  the  Soviet  Union 
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as  consisting  of  a  group  of  triumphantly  revolutionized  nations 
of  which  Great  Russia  is  only  one.  What  one  is  not  told  is 
why  no  nations  outside  the  old  Russian  Empire  have  been 
revolutionized,  and  why  so  much  of  the  old  Empire  escaped  the 
Bolsheviks.  To  overthrow  Kerensky,  the  feeble  successor  of 
the  most  preposterously  incompetent  government  of  modern 
times,  which,  in  turn,  had  been  bled  to  death  in  two  great  and 
unsuccessful  wars,  does  not  seem  a  revolutionary  feat  calling 
for  the  blind  admiration  we  are  asked  to  lavish  on  it.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  Lenin’s  greatness,  but  I  don’t  see  why 
I  should  believe  in  an  apostolic  succession  of  that  greatness. 
If  Stalin,  or  the  other  authorities  of  the  party  in  Russia,  are 
worthy  to  fill  Lenin’s  boots  (or  Trotsky’s),  why  have  they  not 
succeeded  in  winning  over  any  of  the  new,  feeble,  Baltic  states  ? 
Why,  for  instance,  has  Lithuania,  stripped  of  its  ruling  class, 
estranged  from  its  most  powerful  capitalist  neighbour,  Poland, 
dependent  on  Chicago  and  Lanarkshire  for  its  intellectual  leader¬ 
ship,  not  been  an  easy  mark  for  the  propaganda  machine  which, 
once  it  gets  down  to  the  job,  is  going  to  revolutionize  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ?  Is  it  because  the  Soviet  paradise,  seen 
at  close  quarters,  is  not  as  attractive  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  ?  Is  it  because  the  Russian  propagandists  have  under¬ 
rated  national  feeling  in  the  Baltic  countries  ?  Or,  is  it  because 
Moscow  has  not  really  tried  very  hard  ?  If  none  of  these  is 
the  reason  for  the  failure  to  win  over  the  Baltic  states,  what 

are  the  reasons  ?  If  they  are  true,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  we 

not  entitled  to  suspect  the  revolutionary  zeal  or  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  capacity,  or  both,  of  the  Moscow  machine  ? 

We  are  always  being  told  that  technical  drawbacks  in  Russia 
are  due  in  large  part  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Russian  peasant 
and  worker  under  the  old  regime.  It  is  a  partial  alibi — although 
it  does  not  explain  why,  after  sixteen  years  of  power,  enough 
true  and  trusted  proletarian  engineers  are  not  available  for 

responsible  jobs.  But  if  the  slowness,  the  slackness,  the  in¬ 

efficiency  of  the  Russian  raw  material  for  a  new  world  is  a 
technical  handicap  to  the  Soviet  Government,  it  is  a  political 
asset.  Russians  are  used  to  orders,  to  terror,  to  hardship. 
Communist  apologists  have  been  allowed  to  draw  our  attention 
to  the  debit  side  of  the  concern  the  Soviets  took  over ;  they 
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have  been  silent  about  the  assets — a  patient,  docile,  ductile  and 
ignorant  people.  A  Clyde  or  Detroit  worker  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
far  better  raw  material  for  the  technical  side  of  a  Five  Year 
Plan  than  a  Russian  moujik,  but  he  is  far  less  good  material 
than  the  moujik  for  the  accompanying  ballyhoo.  When  an 
engine  breaks  down  he  is  better  able  to  mend  it — ^and  far  less 
ready  to  believe  that  the  reason  for  the  breakdown  was  ideological. 

As  propagandists  and  revolutionists  the  Russian  Communists 
have  had  things  far  too  easy,  and  they  have  not  adapted  the  very 
simple  line  of  goods  they  put  over  on  their  own  countrymen  to 
a  market  of  more  discriminating  taste.  Their  neglect  of  the 
classical  economics  of  the  market  may  not  have  done  them 
harm  in  industry,  but  it  has  done  their  revolutionary  activity 
great  harm  in  politics,  for  the  application  of  a  crude  labour 
theory  of  value  to  propaganda  has  been  disastrous.  No  doubt 
you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  reach  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  jargon  of  the  Third  International  comes  trippingly 
off  the  pen  and  tongue  and  the  tactics  of  the  Comintern  seem 
wise  and  far-seeing.  But  the  workers  of  the  world  have  been 
unconscious  exponents  of  the  Austrian  school  of  economics  : 
they  have  exercised  consumer’s  choice — and  the  “  value  in 
exchange  ”  of  sixteen  years  of  revolutionary  toil  has  been  nil ! 

These  criticisms  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
Marxian  theses.  Capitalism  may,  at  this  moment,  be  hope¬ 
lessly  involved  in  its  own  contradictions  ;  the  future  may  belong 
ineluctably  to  the  class-conscious  workers,  and  that  class- 
consciousness  may  be  the  inevitable  result  of  all  the  contortions 
of  dying  capitalism,  including  fascism,  but  it  is  possible  to  hold 
all  these  views  and  yet  to  refuse  to  surrender  all  one’s  judgment 
to  Moscow.  The  Comintern  may  no  longer  care  much  about 
world  revolution  ;  it  may  be  playing  a  long,  waiting  game  ; 
certainly  it  shows  little  capacity  for  provoking  a  world  revolution 
— or  for  leading  it.  Never,  one  might  think,  should  there  have 
been  a  better  market  for  Communism  than  in  the  last  few  years  ; 
yet  everywhere,  except  in  those  parts  of  China  where  Russia 
is  fairly  far  away,  it  is  in  retreat.  As  a  holding  company  for  ! 

the  world  revolution  the  Comintern  has  passed  its  dividend  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  it  has  dissipated  the  assets  of  such  important 
affiliates  as  the  German  Communist  Party.  From  the  Russian 
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point  of  view,  Stalin  and  Litvinoff  have  shown  what  is,  probably, 
great  good  sense  in  concentrating  on  internal  development  and 
contenting  themselves  with  verbal  aid  for  the  suffering  proletariat 
of  other  countries;  and  our  Communist  apostles  must  wonder 
occasionally  how  it  would  feel  if,  after  boosting  the  business 
until  it  had  provoked  a  Fascist  coup  d'itat  in  Britain  or  America, 
they,  or  such  of  them  as  survived,  heard  in  Dartmoor  or  Atlanta 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  just  completed  negotiations 
for  a  trade  treaty  with  the  new  Fascist  Government. 

If  Marx  is  right,  the  only  way  out  of  the  mess  will  be  through 
a  class-conscious  Communist  Party  ;  but  experience  suggests 
that  any  kind  of  success  for  such  a  party,  in  this  generation, 
will  be  conditional  on  keeping  Moscow  at  arm’s  length,  or  on 
dealing  with  it  as  an  equal.  A  Catholic  may  believe  that  Pius  IX 
was  doctrinally  infallible,  but  that  he  made  a  mess  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  Church  in  France  ;  but  the  Catholic  has  the 
consolation  of  believing  that  God  must  win  in  the  end.  The 
Marxian  may  put  the  dialectical  process  of  history  in  the  place 
of  God,  but  he  has  no  next  world  to  console  him  for  the  mistakes 
and  failures  of  this.  It  will  be  a  sign  of  hope  from  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  point  of  view  when,  in  America,  Communist  cells  appear 
appealing  to  the  clientele  of  the  late  Ku-Klux-Klan.  When 
Elmer  Ridgway  of  Sangammon  County  (Ill.)  begins  to  see  the 
light  and  to  think  about  the  situation  guided  by  Marxian  dialectic, 
the  American  Revolution  will  be  on  the  move.  Nearer  home, 
Mr.Thomas  Johnson  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  great  obstacle 
to  revolutionary  zeal  in  the  “  red  Clyde  ”  is  the  preoccupation 
with  the  results  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  inoculates 
so  much  of  the  proletariat  against  more  recent  controversial 
issues.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Govan  begin  to  show  the  same 
fighting  spirit  for  a  classless  society  that  they  do  for  a  Ranger’s 
triumph  in  the  Scottish  Cup,  reports  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  the 
fine  fighting  spirit  in  Glasgow  will  be  less  gravity-removing. 
It  is  no  use  to  tell  us  that  the  stern  resolution  with  which  the 
London  working  man  refuses  to  vote  the  Communist  ticket 
is  of  negligible  importance,  if  the  faithful  are  asked  to  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  in  Northumberland  some  of  the  proletariat 
have  been  induced  to  go  through  the  mummery  of  voting  for 
Communist  county-councillors.  The  making  of  a  revolutionary 
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instrument,  fit  to  overthrow  even  decadent  capitalism  in  western 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  is  a  highly  technical  job — and 
Russian  technology  in  this  department  does  not  seem  to  be 
notably  in  advance  of  Russian  technology  in  general.  It  is  not 
altogether  without  interest  that  the  only  working  class  which 
has  gone  down  fighting,  which  has  shown  some  of  the  qualities 
required  for  a  successful  revolution,  has  been  the  Austrian. 
Austria  was  a  country  which  was  spared  the  blessing  of  a  powerful 
Moscow-led  Communist  party. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Russian  illusion  will  disappear 
altogether.  Long  after  Beethoven  had  suspected  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  water  in  Napoleon’s  revolutionary  wine, 
Hazlitt,  and  other  spiritual  ancestors  of  our  Bloomsbury 
Bolsheviks,  were  indulging  in  very  competent  Bonapartist 
sophistry  ;  more  competent  indeed  than  our  Communists  can 
manage,  but,  of  course,  they  had  an  easier  job.  If  British  rebels 
must  have  a  Russian  connection  before  they  can  run  a  revolution, 
why  should  they  not  apply  to  “  Mr.”  Trotsky  ?  His  technical 
competence  in  starting  a  revolution  is  at  least  as  great  as  Stalin’s, 
and,  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Britain  requires  a  different 
technique,  the  unknown  British  Lenin  might  still  find  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  from  “  Mr.”  Trotsky  as  useful  for  advertising 
purposes  as  the  manufacturers  of  an  American  laxative  find  the 
testimonial  of  Herr  Sanitatsrat  Schonbaum  of  Vienna.  At  the 
best,  a  revolution  is  a  risky  and  uncertain  undertaking,  and  even 
success  may  have  odd  and  disconcerting  results,  but  it  seems 
to  me  unlikely  that  any  indigenous  Communist  Party  could 
provide  less  marketable  goods  than  the  Moscow  multiple  shop. 
Could  anyone  ? 
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By  Lord  Elton 

A  HIGHLY  entertaining  article  by  Mr.  Austin  Hopkinson 
in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review,  on  “  The  Cost  of  National 
Government,”  said  not  very  much,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  National  Government,  or  even  of  the  National  Government, 
albeit  a  good  deal  about  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  at 
present  responsible  for  the  various  Departments  of  State.  To  me, 
I  must  confess,  the  National  Government  appears  more  significant 
than  its  protagonists,  and  National  Government  more  important 
than  either.  As  to  the  Ministers,  perhaps  with  unfashionable 
humility  I  find  myself  increasingly  content  to  reflect  that  they 
are  presumably  of  an  integrity,  ability  and  experience,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  less  than  my  own;  that  there  is  happily  no  longer  any 
hoary  Party  shibboleth  by  adherence  to  which  their  reputations 
must  stand  or  fall;  and  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are 
both  exactly  informed  as  to  the  swiftly  changing  aspects  of  this 
age  of  crisis  and  have  constant  access  to  highly  expert  advice. 
I  am  content  accordingly  to  judge  them  by  their  collective  achieve¬ 
ments,  of  which  undoubtedly  National  Government  itself  is  one. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  National  Government  is  itself  an 
innovation.  Since  the  crisis  of  1931  was  in  itself  unprecedented, 
it  was  after  all  to  be  expected  that  the  best  means  of  grappling 
with  it  would  need  to  be  novel  also.  It  would  have  been  altogether 
too  fortunate  a  coincidence  if  the  traditional  instrument  of 
Party,  forged  so  long  ago  to  meet  such  very  different  needs,  had 
proved  itself  wholly  adequate  to  circumstances  which  no  one, 
while  it  was  in  the  making,  could  have  foreseen.  As  if  a  doctor, 
arriving  with  his  time-honoured,  if  not  particularly  efficient, 
nostrums  for  a  cold  in  the  head,  should  forthwith  administer 
them  successfully  to  a  patient  whom  he  unexpectedly  found 
suffering  from  a  strange,  dangerous,  and  unclassified  fever.  Our 
Parties,  all  three  of  them,  their  programmes,  their  tactics,  and  to 
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some  extent  their  leaders,  were  almost  entirely  the  product  of  pre¬ 
war  conditions  ;  and  where  they  were  not  pre-war,  they  were 
certainly  pre-crisis.  Party  alinements  and  Party  programmes 
had  crystallized  under  economic  and  social  conditions,  a  great 
part  of  which  were  now  as  extinct  as  the  fabulous  dodo.  To-day, 
facts  move  too  swiftly  for  programmes.  In  so  rapidly  dissolving 
a  world,  no  programme,  shibboleth  or  -ism  can  long  retain  its 
validity.  The  supreme  merit  of  the  National  Government  is 
perhaps  that  it  has  discarded  dogma  more  courageously  than  any 
previous  coalition.  For,  today,  so  urgent  are  our  necessities  that 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  of  a  measure,  not  what  is  its  pedigree,  but 
only — will  it  meet  them  ?  It  matters  little  whether  it  awakes 
faint  echoes  of  Chamberlain  or  of  Keir  Hardie.  In  such  years  as 
those  through  which  we  are  living,  most  dogma  must  be  ancient 
dogma  and  all  political  labels  largely  meaningless.  And  it  is  all 
to  the  good  that  while  President  Roosevelt  dubs  the  National 
Government  Socialist,  the  Labour  Opposition  should  be  de¬ 
nouncing  it  as  Tory,  and  that  it  should  in  fact  be  both,  and 
neither. 

Thus,  long  before  the  crisis  it  had  been  obvious  to  reasonably 
detached  observers  that  British  agriculture  would  not  be  restored 
to  prosperity  without  a  combination  of  State  reorganization  with 
some  form  of  tariff  or  import-regulation.  Yet,  while  the  Parties 
grappled  along  the  rigid  old  alinements.  Labour  would  no  more 
tolerate  import  restrictions  than  would  Conservatives  stomach 
State  intervention.  And  accordingly  agriculture  was  left  to  its 
pernicious  anaemia.  To-day,  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  National 
Alliance  has  made  possible  the  use  of  weapons  from  both  the 
traditional  Party  armouries  as  well  as  novel  devices  imposed  by 
the  novel  exigencies  of  crisis.  Mr.  Elliot,  let  us  put  it  no  higher, 
may  succeed.  No  previous  Minister  of  Agriculture  could  have 
done  anything  but  fail. 

With  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  other  departments  of  state.  Tariff  Revolution,  London 
Transport  Board,  Slum  Clearance,  Unemployment  Bill,  Atlantic 
Merger — what  impartial  observer  can  ascribe  these  to  the 
prejudices  of  any  one  Party  ?  Freedom  from  dogma  means 
liberty  of  manoeuvre,  and  in  years  such  as  these,  liberty  of 
manoeuvre  is  a  very  condition  of  survival.  Nor  does  political 
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detachment  in  this  sense  mean  the  abandonment  of  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  instincts  of  Party.  Let  Conservatives  retain, 
and  contribute,  their  reverence  for  order,  for  tradition,  for  national 
unity  and  prestige;  Socialists  their  passion  for  planning  and  their 
sense  of  Democracy ;  Liberals  their  traditions  of  economy  and 
peace.  It  will  be  found  that  just  now  they  are  complementary, 
not  exclusive. 

Similarly  National  Government  releases  us  from  dangerous 
subservience  not  only  to  the  dogmas  of  our  grandfathers,  but  to 
our  own.  It  makes  possible  what  is  the  only  realistic  method  of 
legislation  in  a  decade  such  as  this — enlightened  empiricism. 
No  Brain  Trusts,  no  “  Labour  and  the  Nation  ”  with  its  rigidly 
pre-arranged  Utopia.  Rather,  an  executive  with  the  minimum  of 
preliminary  commitments,  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  upon 
expert  advice,  even  when  the  expert  advice  is  likely  to  be  un¬ 
popular.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  most  sinister  political  symptoms 
of  the  moment  that  the  Labour  Opposition  should  be  steadily 
increasing  the  power  of  its  annual  conference  and  diminishing 
that  of  its  so-called  leaders. 

Again,  the  very  existence  of  a  National  Government  implies 
belief  in  the  concept  of  a  national  unity  and  a  national  interest, 
as  distinct  from  a  mere  aggregate  of  classes  and  of  warring  sec¬ 
tional  interests.  The  hateful  and  sterile  doctrine  of  class-war 
is  now  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  this 
country,  and  indeed  of  civilization.  For  the  fanatic  of  class-war¬ 
fare  a  Government  styling  itself  National  must  be  odious  and  a 
national  policy  inconceivable,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  for 
him  there  is  no  nation.  The  existence  of  a  National  Government 
not  only  represents  the  belief  that  the  nation  is  a  unity,  a  unity 
which  it  is  possible  to  invigorate  and  enrich,  but  by  representing 
it  helps  to  perpetuate  it.  The  doctrine  of  class  war  has  never 
sunk  deep  into  the  British  Labour  Party.  As  was  suggested  by 
the  election  of  1931  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who 
normally,  and  almost  mechanically,  vote  Labour,  who,  as  falling 
unemployment  totals  increasingly  suggest  to  them  that  the  present 
Government  is  in  fact  delivering  the  goods,  will  not  remain 
impervious  to  its  appeal,  always  provided  that  they  can  be 
convinced  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  Conservative  adminis¬ 
tration  masquerading  under  the  national  colours. 
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Is  it  more  than  this  ?  The  Parliament  elected  in  1931  is 
certainly  formidably  Conservative  in  composition.  But  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  in  this,  above  all,  Parliaments,  it  is  the 
Executive  which  counts,  and  that  Parliament  is  just  now  seldom 
much  more  than  a  mechanism  for  registering  its  often  almost 
revolutionary  decisions.  And  in  the  Cabinet  the  balance  between 
different  Parties  and  different  social  origins  is  far  more  evenly 
struck.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  in  the  Cabinet 
the  Prime  Minister  exercises  a  pervasive  and  persuasive  influence 
which  is  of  exceptional  political  significance. 

Let  those  stout  partisans  to  whom  so  effective  a  measure  of 
agreement  in  an  all-Party  Cabinet  smacks  of  political  dishonesty 
reflect  that  this  is  still  predominantly  an  economic  crisis.  And 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  at  any  time  during  the  last  century, 
three-quarters  of  the  politically  conscious  have  been  substantially 
agreed  as  to  the  economic  policy  of  the  next  decade.  It  has  been 
moral  and  political  issues — Bulgarian  atrocities.  Home  Rule, 
Reform — which  deeply  divided  the  nation.  Upon  economic 
issues,  even  in  the  less  complex  nineteenth  century,  members  of 
all  Parties  unconsciously  took  their  views  from  a  small  minority 
of  philosophers  and  economists.  Thus,  till  1870,  everyone,  Tory, 
Whig, or  Radical,  was  an  Individualist,  and  willingly  or  unwillingly 
a  disciple  of  Bentham  and  Mill.  In  the  twentieth  century 
everyone,  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Socialist,  was  a  Collectivist 
and,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  Ruskin, 
and  the  Webbs.  Indeed,  it  was  before  the  twentieth  century  had 
dawned  that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  trifle  prematurely  perhaps, 
announced  that  “  we  are  all  Socialists  nowadays  ”,  and  almost 
every  item  in  the  long  catalogue  of  Socialist  legislation  in  Britain — 
whether  it  be  the  social  insurance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Liberals,  the  sanitary  legislation  of  Disraeli,  or  the  Electricity 
Boards  and  B.B.C.s  of  modern  Conservative  administrations — 
has  been  the  work  of  avowed  anti- Socialists.  And  1934,  even  if 
a  National  Government  had  never  been  dreamed  of,  would  have 
found  all  three  Parties  publicly  committed  to  the  same  basic 
principle  of  economic  reorganization  :  the  Public  Corporation, 
which  Socialists  and  Liberals  have  repeatedly  demanded  in 
conference  or  manifesto  and  which  Conservatives  have,  on  more 
than  one  significant  occasion,  embodied  in  legislation.  At  such  a 
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time  as  this,  National  Government  is  the  essential  instrument  for 
utilizing  in  the  national  interest  these  wide,  but  too  often  wasted, 
areas  of  political  consent.  If  the  National  Alliance  founders,  it 
will  be  some  political  issue,  such  as  India;  not  economic  policy, 
which  disrupts  it.  And  the  crisis,  both  short-term  and  long-term, 
which  the  nation  created  it  to  encounter,  was,  and  remains, 
economic. 

For  the  idea  of  National  Government  there  is  still,  I  believe, 
despite  all  appearances,  support  both  widespread  and  forth¬ 
coming  in  unexpected  quarters.  Not  that,  despite  the  industrious 
attentions  of  a  largely  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  two-thirds 
of  the  Press,  even  the  appearances  are  so  unfavourable.  A 
Government  which,  having  been  returned  with  556  members 
out  of  615,  has  subsequently  won  24  by-elections  out  of  35,  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  be  upon  its  last  legs,  and  the  assertion 
in  a  great  Liberal  organ,  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 
and  his  little  band  trailed  across  the  floor  of  the  House — that  if 
this  forlorn  and  ill-starred  adventure  had  been  but  a  little  longer 
delayed  there  would  have  been  a  suggestion  about  it  of  rats 
abandoning  a  sinking  ship — is  but  an  illustration  of  the  degree  of 
political  judgment  now  prevalent  in  the  partisan  Press.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  watched  a  packed  hall-full  of  Durham 
miners  listening  with  strained  attention  to  the  case  for  National 
Government  being  put  by  a  couple  of  not  particularly  well- 
known  National  Labour  speakers.  The  un vocal  rank  and  file 
of  the  nation  is  suspending  judgment,  I  believe,  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  National  Government  which  it  created,  and  towards 
which  it  has  by  no  means  lost  all  parental  instincts,  until  the 
harvest  which  it  is  able  to  garner  can  be  reckoned.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  there  is  the  steady  poison-drip  of  the  red,  the  pink,  and 
the  yellow  Press,  and  there  are  the  Sound  Party  Men,  inexpugn- 
ably  in  control  of  nine-tenths  of  the  local  caucuses.  Chairmen, 
local  agents,  would-be  candidates — all  the  vested  interests  of 
Party — range  themselves  inevitably  in  constituency  after  con¬ 
stituency  against  any  attempt  to  draw,  in  the  interests  of  the 
National  Alliance,  on  the  deep  reservoirs  of  potential  support 
from  the  unorganized  myriads  who  are  sick  to  death  of  all  the 
Parties  and  all  their  works  and  ways.  Must  a  Government  whose 
strength  is  the  unorganized  and  unvocal  majority  ultimately 
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be  compelled  by  the  organized  and  vocal  minority,  and  by  the 
very  lack  of  a  political  mechanism  of  its  own  for  tapping  the  new 
political  forces,  to  revert  to  the  old,  pre-doomed  tactics  of  the  pre¬ 
crisis  era  ?  That  is  the  fundamental  political  problem  of  the 
moment. 

And  yet  that  National  Government  in  this  country  should 
survive  and  conspicuously  succeed  is  not  only  a  national,  but  a 
world  interest  of  the  first  order.  The  overshadowing  issue  in 
world  politics  is  the  struggle  of  democracy  for  survival.  And  it  is 
useless  to  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  in  country  after 
country  the  chief  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  democracy  has  been 
the  breakdown  of  Party — thanks  to  its  sterile  factiousness,  its 
irresponsibility,  its  almost  invariable  tendency  to  treat  Party  as 
an  end  in  itself  and  to  set  the  interest  of  Party  before  the  interest 
of  Nation ;  its  failure  to  create  and  maintain  that  first  essential 
for  a  nation  faced  with  economic  crisis :  a  stable  and  powerful 
executive.  In  this  country,  its  birthplace,  democracy  met  the 
crisis  by  the  surrender,  not  of  Parliament,  but  of  Party.  It  is 
imperative  that  that  great  experiment  should  succeed.  Without 
strong  government  it  cannot  succeed,  and  a  return  to  Party, 
whether  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Labour,  must  mean  weak 
government.  Indeed  it  seems  apparent  that  there  is  only  one 
alternative  form  of  strong  government  to  the  various  brands  of 
dictatorship  which  are  so  alluringly  paraded  before  the  rising 
generation  today,  and  that  is  the  replacement  of  Party  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Party  ends  by  Co-operative  Government  for  national 
ends. 

But  if  national  government  itself  may  in  the  last  analysis  prove 
to  be  the  principal  achievement  of  the  present  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  has  certainly  no  reason  so  far  to  fear  judgment  on  its 
record.  No  Government  surely  in  the  long  history  of  British 
politics  can  have  found  it  easier  to  answer  the  familiar,  and  not 
always  welcome,  question :  What  have  you  done  ?  The  mere 
invitation  to  compare  1934  with  1931  is  devastating.  Not  that 
there  are  not  those  who  have  all  but  induced  themselves  to  forget 
that  there  ever  was  an  economic  crisis.  In  the  grim  September  of 
that  year  a  distinguished  City  man  of  Labour  sympathies  paced 
my  lawn  and  congratulated  me  upon  growing  potatoes.  “  At  any 
rate  you  will  have  something  to  eat  ”,  he  observed.  When  I 
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encountered  him  twelve  months  later  he  appeared  to  suppose 
that  the  crisis  had  been  but  a  transient  bankers’  ramp,  and  scarcely 
turned  a  hair  when  I  suggested  that  it  had  been  a  good  year  for 
the  potato  crop. 

In  America  President  Roosevelt  has  inextricably  intertwined 
Reconstruction  with  Recovery,  seeming  to  regard  the  latter  as  a 
Siamese  twin,  or  sometimes  even  as  a  by-product,  of  the  former. 
The  Doctor’s  Mandate  of  our  own  Government,  however,  was 
obviously  a  mandate  for  Recovery  a  long  way  first,  and  for  Re¬ 
construction,  perhaps  a  trifle  nebulously,  second.  The  short¬ 
term  crisis  was  to  be  tackled  before  the  long-term.  It  was 
characteristic,  no  doubt,  of  the  national  temperament,  at  once 
practical  and  over-optimistic,  to  attack  the  immediate  task  of 
Recovery,  the  task  which  would  not  be  denied,  while  continuing 
to  hope  vaguely  that  something  would  turn  up  to  spare  us  the 
necessity  of  beginning  to  reflect  upon  the  even  more  distracting 
problems  of  Reconstruction.  None  the  less,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  path  of  wisdom,  and  the  present  Government  in  concentrating 
at  first  so  exclusively  upon  the  short-term  crisis,  or,  if  you  will, 
in  treating  Recovery  as  the  essential  preliminary  and  groundwork 
of  Reconstruction,  was  not  only  honouring  its  obligations  to  the 
electorate,  but  giving  both  Recovery  and  Reconstruction  a  better 
chance  than,  I  fancy,  they  are  likely  to  receive,  as  yoke-fellows, 
in  America. 

Recovery  was  envisaged  as  lower  unemployment  figures  and 
financial  stability.  Can  it  be  denied  that  both  have  been  achieved  ? 
Even  if  the  almost  embarrassing  enhancement  of  the  country’s 
financial  credit  be  overlooked,  it  would  be  difficult  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Budget  of  1934  to  deny  that  something  remarkable  has 
occurred  in  England  during  the  last  two  years.  Scarcely  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  is  anything  remotely  resembling  a  budget 
of  Prosperity  to  be  discovered;  1931,  with  its  million-pounds’ 
worth  of  new  debt  each  week  on  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
fund  alone,  seems  now  a  remote  and  scarcely  credible  nightmare. 
And  be  it  noted  that  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before  Mr. 
Chamberlain  officially  dispensed  his  largesse,  the  ruler  of  Italy 
found  himself  perforce  imposing  a  series  of  savage  new  economies 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  model  of  all  dictatorships.  How  novel 
and  refreshing  a  sensation,  too,  to  find  oneself  actually  looking 
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forward  to  the  monthly  unemployment  totals  !  And  since  the 
Government  has  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  advice, 
and  President  Roosevelt’s  example,  by  attacking  unemployment 
with  prodigious  expenditure  upon  public  relief  works,  the  ground 
which  has  been  recovered  is  likely  to  be  retained. 

The  unemployed  meanwhile  have  been  maintained  upon  a 
scale  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  can  be  rivalled  in  no 
other  great  industrial  country  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  the 
intractability  of  working-class  rents,  the  fall  in  prices  since  1931 
would  already  have  virtually  restored  the  cuts  in  benefit,  even 
before  the  Budget  of  1934.  And  the  actual  cash  payments  in 
benefit  have  been  higher  than  those  which  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1924,  in  a  time  of  relative  prosperity  and  when  price 
levels  stood  many  points  higher,  proudly  proclaimed  as  un¬ 
precedentedly  generous.  The  columns  of,  for  the  most  part, 
lusty  young  men  who  swung  singing  into  London  earlier  this 
year  proclaimed  their  lengthy  hike  a  protest  against  the  starvation 
of  the  unemployed,  and  in  their  indignation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  not  giving  the  unemployed  more,  the  word  “  starvation  ” 
has  been  freely  used  by  critical  intellectuals,  not  a  few  of  whom 
ten  years  ago  accorded  enthusiastic  public  support  to  a  Labour 
Government  which  in  times  of  far  greater  prosperity  gave  the 
unemployed  less.  Malnutrition,  alas  !  there  has  no  doubt  been 
during  the  slump.  But  has  there  been  more  than  during  the 
boom  ?  It  is  a  difficult,  and  certainly  a  vexed,  question.  The 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  however,  it  may  be  remembered, 
in  his  Report  of  last  September,  was  able  to  announce  that  for 
1932,  the  pit  of  the  depression,  the  infant  mortality  returns, 
“  the  surest  of  all  tests  of  grave  results”,  were  not  only  not  higher 
than  usual,  but  were  actually  the  lowest  on  record.  Lowest  on 
record,  too,  were  the  notifications  of  tuberculosis,  usually  regarded 
as  the  most  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  sinister,  of  all  barometers 
of  malnutrition.  Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  and  from  premature  birth, 
were  all  also  steadily  declining.  In  order  to  test  the  effects  of 
unemployment,  so  far  as  they  express  themselves  in  **  physical 
impairment,  malnutrition,  sickness  and  mortality  ”,  Sir  George 
Newman  proceeded  to  compare  two  large  groups  of  industrial 
areas :  the  one  with  a  heavy,  the  other  with  a  light,  incidence  of 
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unemployment.  The  not  unmemorable  result  emerged  that  not 
only  were  the  mortality  and  other  rates  in  the  “  bad  ”  area  not 
inferior  to  those  in  the  “  good*’,  but  that  the  average  improvement 
in  the  area  where  the  incidence  of  unemployment  was  heavy  was 
actually  greater  than  that  in  the  area  where  it  was  light— the 
improvement  in  the  male  mortality  rate  indeed  being  nearly 
two  and  a-half  times  as  great. 

This  report,  intelligibly  enough,  was  given  but  scanty  attention 
in  the  British  Press,  the  greater  part  of  which  just  now  has  little 
liking  for  evidence  which  redounds  to  this  country’s  credit.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  economic  historians  of  the  future, 
when  they  come  to  pass  their  verdict  upon  the  national  effort  for 
economic  recovery,  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  physical  recovery 
— at  least,  if  Sir  George  Newman’s  statistics  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  assertions  of  the  pamphleteers — has  been  a  substantial 
element  in  it. 

The  balanced  Budget,  the  slow  but  steady  decline  in  the  un¬ 
employment  figures,  Ottawa  and  the  Trade  Agreements,  our 
rapid  resumption  of  our  traditional  place  as  the  world’s  greatest 
exporter,  the  great  conversion  operation ;  indeed,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  the  mere  contrast  of  virtually  any  aspect  of  1931  with 
virtually  any  aspect  of  1934 — all  this  is  surely  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  an  impartial  observer  that  National  Government  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  its  first  objective  :  Recovery.  Indeed  the 
very  completeness  of  this  success  has  perhaps  increased  the 
restiveness  with  which  a  number  of  friendly  critics  have  begun 
to  clamour  for  a  more  determined  advance  upon  the  ulterior 
objective :  Reconstruction.  “  Barring  unavoidable  accidents,  the 
short-term  crisis  is  virtually  at  an  end  ;  the  long-term  crisis 
remains  all  but  unassailed.”  Such  is  the  burden  of  a  very 
plausible  complaint.  Is  it,  however,  so  certain  that,  although  the 
Government  has  hitherto  concentrated  (as  the  electorate  un¬ 
questionably  required  it  to  concentrate)  upon  Recovery,  the 
ground-plan  of  Reconstruction  is  not  already  beginning  to  be 
discernible  ?  If  the  drive  against  slums  and  overcrowding  be 
not  reconstruction  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  sure  what  is.  And  the 
fact  that  in  the  five  years  following  March  1933,  more  slum- 
dwellers  are  to  be  re-housed  than  in  the  previous  fifty-eight 
years  of  successive  Party  administrations  will  appear  to  many 
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in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  National  alliance. 

Is  the  network  of  agricultural  legislation  not  Reconstruction  ? 
And  the  Atlantic  Merger,  and  the  London  Transport  Board,  and 
Coal  Hydrogenation,  and  the  Petroleum  Bill  ?  And  what  of  the 
Unemployment  Bill,  which  seems  likely  to  set  the  Insurance 
Scheme  permanently,  and  even  generously,  upon  its  legs,  and  by 
which,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both,  unemployment  benefit 
rates  will  at  last  be  taken  out  of  politics  ?  In  the  construction 
of  all  these  measures  it  is  possible  to  discern  both  Conservative 
and  Socialist  material,  but  connoisseurs  of  Party  methods  will 
find  it  significant  that  the  Socialist  Opposition  habitually,  and 
indeed  almost  mechanically,  professes  a  high  degree  of  indignant 
distaste  for  their  own  quondam  favourites — Transport  Boards, 
Statutory  Committees,  Nationalization  of  Minerals — ^when  these 
are  accorded  statutory  life  by  an  administration  to  which  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  wrong  political  label  can  be 
attached.  This  reaction  indeed  seems  now  to  have  become  almost 
as  mechanical  as  those  of  Dr.  Pavlov’s  celebrated  dogs. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected — ^for,  from  the  sixth-form  boy 
upward,  we  are  all  Planners  nowadays — that,  though  these  may  be 
the  first-fruits  of  Reconstruction,  where  is  the  Plan  ?  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that,  in  accordance  with  a  familiar  British  tradition, 
the  inevitable  modernization  of  industry  is  never  likely,  in  this 
country,  to  be  built  up  to  a  rigidly  preconceived  Governmental 
design.  It  was  no  accident  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Economic 
Advisory  Council  never  came  within  a  thousand  miles  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  Brain  Trust.  As  Mr.  Runciman  wrote  in  The  News^ 
Letter  two  years  ago :  “  Such  duties  could  only  be  carried  out  if 
Government  Departments  knew  the  detailed  working  of  industries 
better  than  those  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  industry.” 
And  it  is  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Government  (and  here  can 
be  discerned  the  influence  of  its  Conservative  and  Liberal  mem¬ 
bers)  that,  as  far  as  possible,  industry — ^which  seems  at  last  to  have 
realized  that  reorganization  is  indispensable  if  it  is  to  survive  the 
competition  of  the  new,  highly-unified  Fascist  and  Communist 
states — should  plan  its  own  modernization  from  within,  in  intimate 
contact  with  its  own  individual  difficulties.  The  extent  of 
Government  intervention  required  must  vary  from  industry  to 
industry.  But  in  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  it  is 
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clear  that  the  Government  has  armed  itself  with  a  most  effective 
lever  for  ensuring  that  reorganization  is  not  obstructively  delayed. 
Indeed  just  now  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  discreetly  reminded  that 
its  tariff  falls  due  for  renewal  next  September,  is  almost  breath¬ 
lessly  canvassing  a  new  structure.  As  one  of  its  own  most 
distinguished  members.  Sir  Charles  Firth,  has  lately  warned  it, 
“  a  country  that  grants  protection  is  entitled  to  demand 
efficiency 

None  the  less,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  coming  measures  of  modernization.  The  public  utility 
corporation  has  figured  so  prominently  in  the  programmes  of 
both  the  Liberal  and  the  Labour  Parties,  and  such  conspicuous 
examples  of  it  have  already  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  book 
by  Conservative  administrations,  that,  no  doubt  with  every 
variety  of  individual  divergence,  it  seems  likely  that  the  necessary 
unification  in  our  disorganised  basic  industries,  will  approximate 
to  this  pattern.  And  if  it  does,  the  process  should  mean  not  only 
a  higher  competitive  power  in  British  factories,  but  greater 
economic  security ;  a  career  more  open  to  talent,  and  a  higher 
average  wage  for  the  working-classes  (and  hence  too,  in  due  course, 
it  may  be  hoped,  lower  taxation  for  the  middle-class),  and  an 
overburdened  House  of  Commons  released  from  preoccupation 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  industry. 

I  see  little  reason  for  this  country,  as  long  as  it  maintains  the 
National  alliance,  to  fear  the  challenge  of  either  the  Communist 
or  the  Fascist  tyrannies. 
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By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

IN  the  present  stage  of  that  extraordinary  adventure,  the 
Roosevelt  recovery  programme,  Washington  is  a  welter  of 
activities,  of  speculations,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  election 
campaign  which  will  bring  the  Administration  to  its  first  political 
test  is  already  within  sight.  The  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  made  in  the  United  States  greater  changes  than 
have  been  seen  in  any  great  country  that  has  escaped  revolution, 
is  in  its  tenth  month,  and  is  approaching  a  crisis.  A  considered 
estimate  of  the  Roosevelt  experiment  is  manifestly  impossible 
at  this  moment,  and  prediction  would  be  absurd.  But  upon 
two  points  there  would  seem  to  be  virtual  unanimity  among  all 
observers  with  any  claim  to  be  informed  or  alert.  They  are : 
that  the  months  immediately  ahead  must  show  whether  America 
has  experienced  a  genuine  turn  of  the  tide,  and  whether  or  not 
the  N.R.A.  is  justifying  itself  as  a  main  instrument  of  national 
revival.  Rapidity  in  revival  is  above  all  things  needed. 

In  this  first  half  of  his  second  year  of  office  President  Roosevelt 
is  confronted  with  a  formidable  array  of  difficulties.  The  Houses 
of  Congress  are  in  session,  and  they  have  passed  beyond  the  mood 
of  entire  admiration  and  acquiescence  in  which,  last  year,  they 
enacted  the  amazing  first  series  of  Rooseveltian  measures.  They 
are  now  becoming  restive  and  critical.  The  Administration  has 
burdened  them  with  a  crop  of  important  Bills,  almost  any  one  of 
which,  translated  into  British  terms,  might  fill  the  major  part  of  a 
parliamentary  session  (but  the  legislative  pace  is  usually  much 
faster  in  Washington  than  at  Westminster).  Congressional 
resistance  to  some  of  these  Bills  will  be  serious.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
must,  if  possible,  avoid  defeat :  his  prestige  demands  that.  And 
he  must  decide  as  to  the  necessary  limitation  of  his  legislative 
programme.  Like  every  other  active  ruler,  elected  or  otherwise, 
the  President  would  prefer  to  have  the  Legislature  out  of  the  way. 
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An  adjournment  by  the  end  of  May  would  suit  him  admirably ; 
but  that  is  manifestly  impracticable,  despite  the  fact  that  for 
various  reasons  Congressmen  and  Senators  would  welcome  an 
early  release.  There  will  be  no  little  danger  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion  if  the  session  should  last  until  midsummer  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  two  factors  remain  substantially  unaltered.  The  first 
is  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal  dominance — a  phenomenon  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation.  And  the  second 
is  the  President’s  virtuosity  as  a  political  tactician.  In  this  respect 
he  makes  almost  all  his  predecessors  look  like  bunglers  or  children. 
But  he  will  need  all  his  adroitness,  and  a  full  continuance  of  the 
good  fortune  that  has  been  his  portion  until  now,  if  he  is  to  escape 
the  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Congress  which  the  system 
has  meant  for  all  energetic  American  Presidents. 

These,  however,  are  political  matters,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  the  industrial  outlook  that  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  menacing.  The  President  entered  upon  his  second  year, 
in  March,  amid  universal  congratulation.  Within  a  few  days 
the  industrial  sky  was  all  tempest,  and  in  particular  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry — ^which,  with  steel,  may  be  said  to  govern  the 
manufacturing  world  of  North  America — was  ablaze.  The  huge 
army  of  automobile  workers,  scattered  over  five  or  six  cities, 
appeared  to  be  within  a  few  hours  of  stoppage.  The  President 
made  a  dramatic  intervention  ;  the  great  strike  was  averted,  and 
the  world  rang  with  plaudits  over  the  latest  and  most  striking  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal  triumphs.  Were  those  plaudits  justified? 
What  were  the  issues  in  the  automobile  crisis  ?  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  settlement  reached  at  the  end  of  March  ?  One  does 
not  need  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  American  facts  and 
conditions  to  know  that  peace  in  Detroit  must  be  essentially  a 
peace  without  victory  :  a  bargain  satisfying  to  both  sides.  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  action  has  produced  that  result,  we  may  certainly 
count  it  a  triumph.  Let  us  see. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  Roosevelt 
policy  should  come  up  against  a  first  spectacular  challenge  in  the 
automobile  industry.  That,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
motor  car  is  the  central  nerve  of  American  manufacturing  enter 
prise.  If  Detroit  and  the  other  automobile  centres  are  at  work, 
mass  production  throughout  the  country  is  functioning,  fo« 
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no  contemporary  industry  ramifies  as  this  one  does.  The 
labour  force  directly  employed  is  not  less  than  200,000,  and 
roughly  speaking  the  Middle- Western  region  around  Detroit 
depends  upon  the  car.  With  the  exception  of  steel,  no  other 
province  of  manufacture  displays  the  essentials  of  industrial 
feudalism  in  a  like  degree.  The  great  automobile  concerns — 
Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Motors,  and  the  rest — make  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  consolidation  of  power,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  most 
complete  development  of  two  contrasted  forms  of  organization, 
as  represented  by  the  dictatorship  of  Henry  Ford  and  the  oligarchy 
of  General  Motors.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Being  a 
mechanic  and  manufacturer  of  genius,  he  built  up  his  vast  business 
according  to  his  own  ideas;  kept  the  money  power  at  arm’s  length, 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  executive  authority  was  shared  with  his  son 
alone.  In  the  industrial  world  of  to-morrow  this  remarkable  man 
can  have  no  successor.  If  mass  production  is  to  be  maintained 
and  developed,  it  will  not  be  upon  the  basis  of  personal  dictator¬ 
ship,  but  upon  that  provided  by  Mr.  Ford’s  rivals — ^the  great 
corporations  which  combine  all  the  resources  of  mechanical  and 
financial  power  with  techincal  skill  and  salesmanship,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  the  original  Ford  idea,  that  an  automobile 
company  should  build  cars  and  only  cars.  But,  contrasted  though 
they  are  in  plan,  the  Ford  Company  and  the  others  have  been  in 
complete  agreement  upon  two  matters  of  central  importance — 
resistance  to  government  interference,  and  refusal  to  deal  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  or  any  other  form  of  outside 
labour  union. 

No  fact  of  present-day  America  has  been  more  glaringly 
manifest  than  this.  Hence  we  must  assume  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  authors  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  devised  the  celebrated  Section 
7  (a),  which,  inevitably  and  at  once,  was  treated  by  organized 
Labour  as  its  charter  of  right  and  liberty.  This  section  provides 
that  “  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organise  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing”,  and 
that  they  shall  be  free  from  any  interference  by  the  employers 
in  organizing  themselves  and  in  their  choice  of  representatives. 
Of  course  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  always  possessed 
this  right.  But  the  corporations  and  other  ruling  powers  have 
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behaved  as  though  it  had  no  existence,  so  that,  we  may  assume, 
the  New  Deal  required  its  formal  affirmation  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  language  of  Section  7  {a)  would  seem  to  be  unequi¬ 
vocal.  It  puts  the  right  of  unionization  into  plain  words,  and  if 
the  question  be  asked  as  to  how  the  authors  of  the  Act,  knowing 
the  mind  of  the  corporations  and  the  facts  of  the  American 
Labour  world,  came  to  insert  the  clause  and  how  Congress  was 
induced  to  accept  it,  the  answer  is  that  in  the  summer  of  1933 
the  country  was  desperate  and  the  employer  class  in  no  condition 
to  resist  anything  that  the  President  had  resolved  upon.  But 
it  must  have  been  obvious,  even  amid  the  unprecedented 
circumstances  of  last  year,  that  Section  7  {a)  would  make 
trouble  within  the  great  industries,  and  that  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  an  issue  of  war  in  whichever  centre  was  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  recovery  ?  Nor  could  it  have 
been  difficult  to  predict  that  Detroit  would  be  the  first.  For 
three  years  the  automobile  trade  had  been  in  the  depths.  The 
American  people,  which  for  two  decades  had  treated  the  motor¬ 
car  as  the  barometer  of  prosperity,  was  schooled  after  1930  into 
a  new  temper  of  economy  in  locomotion.  It  was  patriotic,  it 
became  almost  smart,  to  drive  the  old  car.  In  1932-3  production 
and  sales  had  reached  unheard-of  low  levels.  The  future  of 
Detroit  and  River  Rouge,  of  Flint  and  Pontiac,  looked  black 
indeed — until  the  motor  shows  at  the  beginning  of  1934  fur¬ 
nished  proof  of  returning  public  confidence,  announced  in  a 
most  gratifying  flood  of  orders.  Production  had  been  held  up  in 
the  autumn  by  an  obstinate  strike  of  16,000  die-makers,  who 
managed  to  make  a  substantial  gain  in  their  condition.  When 
this  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  the  great  factories  began  to 
hum  as  they  had  not  hummed  since  the  beginning  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  But  the  storm-clouds  gathered  suddenly,  and  by  the  middle 
of  March  it  became  clear  that,  failing  something  like  miraculous 
good  fortune  in  conciliation,  Detroit  would  be  the  scene  of  a 
bitter  and  ruinous  conflict  over  Section  7  (a). 

Ever  since  the  first  great  epoch  of  expansion  in  automobiles, 
the  workers,  roughly  speaking,  had  been  outside  the  unions.  Mr. 
Ford,  of  course,  was  their  relentless  enemy,  his  principle  being 
that,  so  long  as  unemployment  was  plentiful,  no  union  could  do 
for  its  members  anything  to  compare  with  his  own  high  standard 
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wage.  Latterly  the  employers  adopted  the  policy  of  organizing 
company  unions,  using  the  recognized  means  of  pressure  and,  by 
an  elaborate  spy  system  in  the  factories,  fighting  the  movement 
of  secret  organization  which  was,  unavoidably,  encouraged  by  the 
influences  of  the  depression.  The  passage,  at  midsummer,  1933, 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  marked  the  opening  of 
a  new  stage.  The  Act,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  support  of  the 
federal  law  to  labour  unionism,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  saw  its  opportunity  in  the 
pivotal  industry.  It  sent  to  Detroit  a  staff  of  organizers  and  a  drive 
for  registration  began.  New  members  poured  in  to  the  tune  of 
several  thousands  weekly,  and  thereupon  the  employers  opened 
a  new  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  company  unions,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  men  believed,  devised  a  programme  of  dismissals 
involving  workers  active  in  union  organization. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labour  is  not  a  modern  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  system  is  centralized  and  inflexible.  It  is  under  the 
governance  of  an  old  guard  of  officials  who,  amid  the  conditions 
prevailing  until  the  great  depression,  contrived  to  hold  on  to 
their  privileges,  while  maintaining  an  implacable  hostility  to  all 
the  newer  forms  of  union  organization  and  to  every  progressive 
influence  in  the  labour  world.  In  the  automobile  centres,  how¬ 
ever,  the  large  recent  additions  of  membership  had  given  the 
A.F.  of  L.  an  advantage  of  position,  and  its  leaders  set  out  to 
embarrass  the  employers  by  a  demonstration  of  union  strength. 
Strikes  were  planned  in  seven  large  plants,  the  time  obviously 
being  favourable  since,  by  the  middle  of  March,  the  manufacturers 
had  a  prospect  of  expanding  production  and  sales  throughout  the 
country  on  a  steadily  mounting  scale.  Their  extreme  anxiety 
to  avoid  a  stoppage  was  disclosed  in  their  announcement  of  an 
immediate  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  hours  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pay.  That,  however,  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
companies’  policy.  The  other  side  of  it  was  exhibited  in  an 
intensified  drive  against  union  organizers  in  the  plants  and  a  lavish 
use  of  newspaper  publicity  for  anti-union  propaganda. 

When  the  dispute  in  the  motor  industry  took  shape  two  months 
ago,  the  terms  of  the  conflict  seemed  to  be  clearly  defined.  The 
employees  took  their  stand  upon  the  principle  of  Section  7  (a), 
contending  that  its  wording  admitted  of  no  doubt.  The  right  of 
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free  unionization  was  plainly  recognized  in  the  federal  law,  with 
the  corollary  that  in  collective  bargaining  the  workers  were  to  be 
freely  and  fully  represented  by  their  own  organizations.  These 
claims  being  refused,  the  men  threatened  to  strike.  The  em¬ 
ployers  insisted  upon  the  right  to  form  company  unions,  and  took 
the  view  that  such  unions  provided  the  only  legitimate  method  of 
employee  representation.  Thereupon  the  organised  workers 
demanded  that  the  claim  should  be  tested  by  a  vote  throughout 
the  industry — free  union  v.  company  union — the  election  to 
be  held  under  federal  supervision,  as  had  already  been  done  in  a 
few  instances  elsewhere.  In  independent  quarters  it  was  argued 
that  General  Johnson,  the  National  Recovery  Administrator, 
should  have  ordered  the  election,  and  that  if  any  companies  had 
defied  the  order,  the  Government  could  rightly  have  made  use 
of  the  coercive  provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act  and  treated  the 
rebellious  companies  as  outlaws.  That,  of  course,  would  have 
been  the  means  of  consolidating  the  hostility  of  Big  Business  to 
the  Administration,  and  almost  certainly  of  turning  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  into  a  battleground. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  spring  of  1934,  manifestly  could 
not  face  that  prospect.  His  relations  with  Congress  were  ap¬ 
proaching  a  crisis.  The  whole  power  of  Wall  Street  was  being 
mobilized  towards  the  amendment,  or  emasculation,  of  the 
Securities  Act,  which  governs  the  essential  portions  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  financial  policy.  Moreover,  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  that 
time  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  damage  which  his  authority 
had  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  drastic  action  (vitally  necessary, 
as  informed  public  opinion  held)  in  the  cancellation  of  the  air¬ 
mail  contracts.  The  avoidance  of  a  stoppage  in  the  motor-car 
industry  was  a  matter  of  imperative  policy,  and  the  chorus  of 
approval  which  followed  the  success  of  the  President’s  interven¬ 
tion  showed  that  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  entire  country.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  approval  was,  in  the  main,  an 
expression  of  universal  relief.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  averted  a 
strike  at  the  nerve-centre  of  the  national  recovery  effort.  Had 
the  strike  occurred,  it  could  hot  have  failed  to  be  a  stupendous 
calamity. 

But  the  President’s  intervention  did  not  result  in  a  settlement 
of  the  issue,  or  even  in  bringing  a  more  conciliatory  temper 
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between  the  opposing  sides.  The  upshot  was  a  compromise 
which,  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  seen,  involves  a  grave  surrender 
in  respect  of  a  vital  section  of  the  Recovery  Act.  Peace  in  the 
automobile  industry  cannot  be  attained  on  the  basis  of  this  com¬ 
promise.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fight  is  post¬ 
poned  ;  for  if  ever  an  industrial  conflict  bore  the  mark  of  in¬ 
evitability,  it  is  the  one  which  is  held  within  the  conditions  of 
Detroit  and  its  dominant  industry. 

American  Labour,  taking  its  stand  upon  the  language  of 
Section  7  (a),  will  insist  that  the  independent  union  with  the  full 
right  of  collective  bargaining  is  given  specific  sanction  in  the 
federal  law.  And  the  manufacturers  realize  that  if  this  contention 
is  upheld  they  will  have  to  make  a  final  surrender  of  the  open 
shop  and  prepare  for  the  dissolution  of  the  company  unions. 
But  the  essential  fact  of  the  Roosevelt  compromise  is  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers  and  the  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  gained  recognition  of  the  company  union, 
which  means  in  effect  that,  through  the  response  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
to  the  President’s  appeal,  Section  7  {a)  has  received  the  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  which  the  manufacturers  insisted.  The  agree¬ 
ment  between  them  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  small  Board,  exercising  wide 
powers  of  investigation  and  decision.  Its  three  members  will 
represent  the  companies,  the  employees,  and  the  public — i.e., 
the  Government — and  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  a 
system  of  proportional  representation  is  instituted.  The  Board 
will  rule  as  to  the  effective  membership  of  an  organization,  and 
upon  this  basis  the  representation  will  be  fixed.  Each  factory 
will  have  its  Works  Council,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
management  on  behalf  of  the  wage-earners,  and  every  union  in 
the  factory,  whether  inside  or  outside,  will  be  entitled  to  repre¬ 
sentation  in  proportion  to  its  membership.  It  was  the  acceptance 
of  this  plan  which  led  the  President  to  say,  as  the  cloud  of  the 
great  strike  passed  from  the  sky,  “  We  have  charted  a  new  course 
in  social  engineering  ”. 

The  “  almost  complete  collapse  of  the  American  economic 
system  ”,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  in  his  new  book  On  our  Way^ 
“  called  for  the  tearing  down  of  many  unsound  structures,  the 
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adoption  of  new  methods,  and  a  rebuilding  from  the  bottom  up”. 
This  statement  contradicts  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  the 
President  is  an  extreme  empiric,  continually  improvising.  How 
far  he  was  able  at  the  outset  to  envisage  the  steps  deemed  to  be 
necessary  for  national  recovery  we  cannot  tell,  but  after  twelve 
months  of  executive  experience  he  is  clear  enough.  The  important 
first  steps,  he  says,  were  three  :  (i)  by  drastic  measures  to  elim¬ 
inate  special  privilege  in  the  control  exercised  by  a  small  and  very 
powerful  group  over  business,  banking,  and  Government  itself ; 
(2)  to  make  war  on  crime  and  graft,  and  to  build  up  normal 
values  ;  (3)  to  seek  the  return  swing  of  the  pendulum  which,  for 
three  generations,  “  had  been  sweeping  towards  the  constantly 
increasing  concentration  of  wealth  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands— 
back  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  distribution  of  the  wealth  and 
property  of  the  nation  ”. 

The  style  of  this  statement  is  nothing  much,  but  the  meaning 
is  indisputable.  It  underlines  the  point  that  has  been  made  again 
and  again  by  the  more  informed  expositors  of  the  Roosevelt 
policy,  namely,  that  the  New  Deal  is  in  the  straight  line  of  historic 
Americanism,  a  normal  development  of  that  earlier  progressivism 
with  which  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so  resoundingly 
connected  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  True,  Mr.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  now  makes  a  demand  for  “  rebuilding  from  the  bottom 
up  ”  in  terms  more  positive  than  those  used  in  his  election 
speeches,  but  that  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  is  convinced 
that  America  is  on  the  way,  and  he  is  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  a  Chief  Executive  who  has  enjoyed  a  year  and  more  of  un¬ 
exampled  authority  and  personal  success. 

How  far,  then,  can  the  National  Recovery  Administration  be 
regarded  as  a  main  part  of  the  process  of  “  rebuilding  from  the 
bottom  up  ”,  especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labour  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  in  the 
regulating  Codes  through  which  industry  has  been  required  to 
make  the  adjustments  which  stand,  so  far  as  the  wage-earners  are 
concerned,  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  New  Deal.  Official 
exponents  of  the  N.R.A.  are  on  the  whole  quite  outspoken  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  They  state  simply  that  since  the  summer  of 
1933  the  Federal  Government  has,  under  the  pressure  of  econ¬ 
omic  reality,  set  out  to  determine  certain  working  conditions 
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throughout  the  whole  area  of  private  employment.  Wages  and 
hours  are  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  being  settled 
by  a  process  of  direct  negotiation  between  industry  and  labour, 
with  officers  of  the  Government  acting  as  arbitrators  where 
necessary.  This  change  of  method,  they  point  out,  is  working  a 
transformation  of  the  whole  industrial  scheme  of  things  ;  it  is 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  trade  unions,  and  is  a  challenge  to  the 
company  unions  which,  in  some  industries,  have  existed  for 
many  years. 

The  Codes  actually  adopted  amount  to  more  than  300,  and  there 
still  remains  the  rather  staggering  total  of  500  to  be  worked  out. 
They  are  codes  of  fair  practice,  not  of  structural  change,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  motive  force  and  the  guiding  principles  should 
come  from  industry  itself.  Both  the  method  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  adoption,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  and  anarchic 
business  system  known  to  the  world,  are  characteristically 
American.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House  the 
American  system  was  in  collapse,  and  the  mental  condition  of  the 
people  was  distressing  ;  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  many 
Americans  who  were  expecting,  or  even  demanding,  a  remoulding 
of  the  system  itself.  Nevertheless,  within  four  months  the 
Recovery  Act  was  passed,  and  the  making  of  Codes  became  an 
absorbing  occupation  for  millions  of  business  men  who  did  not  ask 
whether  their  new  activities  were  American  or  not. 

The  Codes  are  aimed,  first  of  all,  at  the  framing  of  minimum 
standards,  especially  in  those  trades  which,  even  before  the 
depression,  tolerated  shocking  practices  and  starvation  wage-scales. 
And,  since  the  first  great  industries  which  accepted  the  Codes — 
such  as  steel  and  textiles — displayed  a  suspicious  alacrity  in 
falling  in  with  the  New  Deal,  it  was  widely  asserted  and  believed 
that  Big  Business,  and  especially  the  great  monopolist  corpora¬ 
tions,  had,  in  a  fashion  only  too  familiar,  found  ways  of  turning 
government  policy  to  the  further  advantage  of  what  is  still  known 
as  private  enterprise.  The  charge  can  doubtless  be  proved  in 
respect  of  certain  powerful  interests — ^for  example,  steel.  At  the 
instance  of  Senator  Borah  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  report  indicts  the  steel  industry  for 
planning,  under  cover  of  the  N.R.A.,  to  strengthen  its  monopolist 
position  and  to  carry  on  its  exploitation  of  the  consumer.  The 
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steel  corporations  were  notorious  for  their  ingenuity  in  evading 
the  anti-trust  laws.  They  are  now,  according  to  the  evidence 
produced  at  this  inquiry,  pleading  government  sanction  for 
those  evasions,  and  contriving  to  fix  prices  without  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  N.R.A.  or  of  any  other  agency  deemed  to  represent 
the  general  public. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  Government  such 
as  that  of  President  Roosevelt  could,  under  any  legislation  at 
present  practicable,  bring  the  powers  of  monopolist  industry 
under  effective  public  regulation  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 
for  defenders  of  the  New  Deal  to  meet  the  accusation  that  the 
Codes  in  general  have  been  framed  by  the  employers  and  that 
Labour  has  had  little  to  do  with  them.  A  partial  answer  to  the 
charge  may  be  found  in  the  chief  mechanism  of  the  N.R.A.  The 
Labour  Advisory  Board  in  Washington  is  certainly  not  an 
exclusive  or  sectarian  body.  It  includes  four  or  five  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  together  with  several 
independent  Labour  sympathisers  and  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  most 
resourceful  and  influential  trade  union  leader  in  America.  The 
usual  procedure  is  thus  described  :  An  industry  submits  a  code 
of  fair  practice,  which  means  also  a  guarantee  of  fair  competition, 
with  certain  definite  labour  provisions.  The  draft  is  then  sent  to 
the  three  national  advisory  boards  most  directly  concerned — 
Industrial,  Labour,  and  Consumers’.  The  Labour  Advisory 
Board  appoints  two  or  three  ad  hoc  advisers,  and  a  research 
economist  or  statistician  is  assigned  to  each  code. 

From  the  work  of  all  these  in  co-operation  an  agreed  document 
should  emerge  and  the  industry  or  trade  be  harmoniously  codified. 
But  if  no  such  happy  result  should  be  attained,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  for  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  the  National  Recovery 
Director,  or  the  President  himself,  to  impose  the  Code  and  to 
declare  the  controversy  closed.  Provisional  decisions  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  were  revised  and  amended,  and,  as  one  authority  put  it,  in  the 
making  of  300  codes  everybody  was  over-ruled  several  times  by 
somebody  else.  The  whole  vastly  reticulated  business  and  the 
result  in  the  shape  of  these  hundreds  of  codes,  discussed  and 
precisely  adjusted,  must  be  described  as  an  astonishing  achieve¬ 
ment — conceivable  in  America  and  nowhere  else,  and  possible 
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only  under  the  inspiration  of  a  national  leader  such  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

In  the  middle  of  April  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  to  Washington 
from  his  Easter  vacation.  During  his  three-weeks*  absence  a 
critical  situation  had  developed  in  Congress,  and  all  over  the 
country  the  difficulties  of  the  New  Deal  had  become  more  sharply 
and  variously  apparent.  The  power  of  Wall  Street  and  its  allies, 
as  noted  above,  had  been  displayed  in  the  organization  of  a 
congressional  assault  upon  the  Securities  Act  in  the  shape  of  a 
lobby  more  formidable,  as  The  Times  correspondent  rightly 
notes,  than  all  previous  examples  of  “  pressure  politics  ’*  known 
in  Washington.  The  inflationist  groups,  hitherto  successfully 
held  off  by  the  President,  were  mobilized  in  support  of  a  Silver 
Bill  which  threatens  a  range  of  adventure  in  currency  politics 
going  beyond  anything  that  seemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  when  Congress  gave  the  President  authority  to  fix  the 
reduced  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  The  perils  inherent  in  these 
and  other  portents  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  make  it  certain 
that,  between  the  closing  weeks  of  the  present  session  and  the 
autumn  election  campaign,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  need  to  call  upon 
all  his  resources  of  political  leadership  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  his  extraordinary  command  of  the  American  people. 

The  triumphs  of  his  first  year — ^triumphs  of  judgment  and 
political  skill,  no  less  than  of  character  and  a  most  fortunate 
temperament — may  be  read  as  implying  the  promise  of  a  large 
measure  of  success  for  his  policies,  and  particularly  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  leadership.  Hitherto  the  main  body  of  his  opponents  have 
been  too  much  disheartened  to  achieve  effective  criticism  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  Press,  while  some  of  their  battalions  have  tumbled 
into  folly — witness  the  divertissement  for  which  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Gary,  Indiana,  was  responsible.  At  one  time 
he  came  into  favourable  public  notice  on  account  of  certain  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Gary  schools.  That  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and,  in  the  interval.  Dr.  W.  A.  Wirt  has  enjoyed  the  customary 
obscurity  of  the  educational  administrator.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  becomes  a  national  celebrity  by  the  innocent  means  of  calling 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Kerensky  of  the  American  revolution.  Why 
American  editors  and  politicians  should  have  thought  this  startling 
it  is  impossible  to  guess;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  epithet  has  been 
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freely  thrown  about  ever  since  it  was  quoted  three  months  ago  by 
the  New  York  papers  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Swing  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review.  Such  outbreaks  as  these,  however,  may 
be  read  as  signs  of  the  nation’s  nervous  condition.  And,  indeed, 
it  will  be  surprising  if  the  second  year  of  this  memorable 
presidential  term  should  come  to  an  end  without  an  uprush  of 
those  forces  of  destruction  which,  ever  since  the  collapse  of  1929, 
have  been  terrifyingly  near  the  surface  of  American  society. 

At  the  present  time,  apart  from  the  danger  of  financial 
panic,  the  danger  is  chiefly  visible  in  two  directions:  in 
the  multiple  difficulties  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
and  in  the  nation-wide  suspicion  and  resentment  of  Labour. 
As  to  the  first,  none  but  the  most  foolhardy  would  care  to  venture 
upon  a  forecast.  The  N.R.A.  is  an  amazing  experiment,  calling 
for  rapid  and  continuous  mental  adjustments  on  the  part  of  a 
people  which  has  never  hitherto  been  invited  or  expected  to 
modify  its  attitude  and  practices  under  the  greatest  of  industrial 
and  commercial  systems.  As  for  the  second  tendency,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Industrial  con¬ 
flict  is  the  scourge  of  the  United  States.  In  the  world  of  American 
labour  a  state  of  peace  is  never  known.  With  the  end  of  the 
stagnation  which  prevailed  during  the  Hoover  period,  a  return 
of  unrest  was  to  be  expected  ;  nor  could  any  supporter  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  have  supposed  that  the  N.R.A.  would  bring 
peace  to  Labour  and  not  a  sword.  The  patched-up  peace  in  the 
motor-car  industry  may  in  the  retrospect  be  seen  to  mark  an 
epoch.  Labour,  stimulated  by  the  events  and  experiences  of 
these  years,  will  resume  its  struggle  for  unionization.  And  upon 
the  degree  of  practical  wisdom  displayed  by  the  associated 
employers  of  America,  more  than  upon  any  other  factor,  will 
depend  the  issue  of  this  momentous  trial  of  strength. 
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By  Catherine  Carswell 


From  its  beginning  London  must  have  been  a  market  town. 
Indeed,  before  it  was  so  much  as  a  town  it  must  have 
been  a  centre  of  markets.  If  you  go  down  any  Monday 
morning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Seething  and  Mincing  Lanes 
you  will  see  little  groups  of  men  intent  upon  examining  the 
grains  of  corn  they  roll  appreciatively  between  finger  and  thumb 
until  by  degrees  they  are  standing  in  pools  of  spilt  grain  upon 
the  pavement,  and  you  will  hear  snatches  of  conversation  such 
as  “  I’m  disappointed  ;  there  won’t  be  much  for  us,”  or  ‘‘  A 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  roughly,”  while  their  attach^  cases 
full  of  samples  lie  open  on  the  steps  and  ledges  of  the  houses 
in  Muscovy  Street  and  Crutched  Friars  and  Hart  Street,  and 
the  London  pigeons  gather  round.  Running  through  from 
Seething  Lane  to  Mincing  Lane  goes  the  great  double,  glass- 
roofed  building  which  now  combines  the  Com  Exchange  with 
the  London  Corn  Exchange,  but  if  the  day  is  dark  or  foggy  the 
dealers  in  their  city  clothes  come  out  to  peer  and  bargain  under 
the  open  sky,  and  as  they  do  so  they  stand  exactly  above  what 
formed  a  grain  market  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
Below  them  is  the  Roman  pavement  where  was  found  the  three¬ 
fold  statue  of  the  Bonae  Deae,  now  in  the  Guildhall.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  grain  was  fingered  on  that  same  spot  before 
the  Romans  came. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  City  of  London  there  have  been 
named  and  known  markets  for  considerably  over  a  thousand 
years.  Fish  was  being  sold  at  Billingsgate  in  the  tenth  century ; 
cattle — alive  and  dead — were  changing  owners  at  Smithfield 
in  1253.  every  good  book  about  London  there  are  mentions 
of  her  markets.  But  these,  while  often  lively,  and  always  in¬ 
teresting  once  the  subject  has  arrested  one’s  attention,  arc 
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remarkably  casual,  scattered  and  difficult  to  find.  It  is  almost 
as  if  this  essential  element  had  eluded  the  notice  of  observers 
and  lovers  of  London  just  because  it  was  essential  and  so 
indivisibly  a  part  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  chosen  study. 
Stow’s  references  to  markets,  useful  as  they  are,  betray  this 
curious  inability  to  see  the  trees  for  the  wood.  Economic 
pamphlets  apart,  there  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
a  book  devoted  to  the  London  markets.  This  will  not,  however, 
be  the  case  much  longer  as  there  are  at  least  two  now  upon  the 
stocks. 

Charles  Booth,  compiling  his  Life  and  Labours  of  the  People 
in  London  in  1902,  states  that  of  “  natural  street  market-places 
large  and  small  ”  there  are  a  hundred  and  six,  and  he  adds  that 
in  themselves  and  in  numbers  these  markets  are  so  thriving 
as  to  be  well  on  the  increase.  Coming  to  our  own  time  we 
learn*  that  London  is  now  the  leading  importing  port  in  England 
and  that  the  major  markets  of  London  are  in  a  state  of  constant, 
sometimes  troublesome,  expansion.  Hanging  from  the  skirts 
of  the  great  central  markets  and  supplied  by  them  are  the  street 
markets  which  richly  serve  every  one  of  the  many  villages  that 
go  to  make  up  our  capital. 

Today  there  are  certainly  more  than  a  hundred  and  six  market 
places,  large  and  small,  within  the  L.C.C.  area,  while  others 
cluster  around  in  such  places  as  Romford,  Kingston,  and 
Watford.  Not  counting  the  great  centres  like  Smithfield, 
Covent  Garden,  Spitalfields,  Billingsgate  and  the  Borough,  an^ 
omitting  the  romantic  clearing  places  that  have  grown  up  and 
thrive  all  unseen  in  some  of  the  railway  stations  which  daily 
receive  the  egg  train  from  Holland  and  the  Whitmoor  Express 
with  its  load  of  greenstuff,  there  are  close  upon  two  hundred 
open  street  markets,  ranging  from  those  that  occupy  a  large 
area  without  traffic  to  those  which  run  the  length  of  a  street  on 
one  side  only.  Nor  does  this  take  into  account  the  innumerable 
corner  pitches  and  others,  where  from  one  to  half-a-dozen 
hawkers  have  regular  stalls,  or  the  thousands  of  perambulating 
carts  and  barrows  that  serve  districts  not  so  well  endowed. 

In  a  practical  as  well  as  a  mystical  sense  it  can  be  said  that 
London’s  markets  are  her  soul  or,  if  you  like,  that  London  is 
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primarily  her  markets.  Without  them  she  would  no  longer 
be  the  London  we  know  and  love.  And  this  is  true  of  London 
as  of  no  other  capital  in  the  world.  Sweep  away  her  markets 
and  you  would  not  merely  starve  the  stomachs  of  her  inhabitants 
but  would  remove  their  hearts  and  deprive  them  of  the  most 
inexpensive  entertainment  of  their  week.  The  vast  army  of 
hawkers,  porters  and  dealers  who  are  the  epitome  of  Cockney 
life  would  go,  and  with  them  that  open-air  existence  which,  all 
unnoticed,  summer  and  winter,  rain  or  shine,  gives  Londoners 
of  the  working  class  their  merriment,  their  shrewdness,  their 
philosophy  and  their  health.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
this  open-air  life  compares  quite  favourably  with  the  open-air 
life — so  often  ignorantly  vaunted — of  the  Continental  city 
dweller.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Albert  Chevalier  inter¬ 
preted  the  heart  of  the  Londoner  in  a  coster’s  “  pearlies.” 
Without  the  coster  and  those  who  buy  from  him  the  Cockney 
would  not  be  what  he  is  famous  for  being. 

It  has  taken  a  foreign  visitor  to  discover  the  truth.  M.  Paul 
Morand,  coming  here  recently  to  study  England  and  the  English 
character,  was  quick  enough  to  find  the  most  typical  examples  of 
the  latter  among  the  workers  at  Covent  Garden  and  Billingsgate 
in  the  hours  that  shortly  follow  dawn.  Here,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  he  came  in  contact  with  “  the  really  old  English 
types  .  .  .  the  people  of  Shakespeare’s  England,”  and  it  did 
not  take  him  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  he  met  “  in  person 
Falstaff  himself.”  This  caused  him  to  observe  that  “  the 
character  of  the  Londoner  seems  to  be  astonishingly  stable.” 
We  might  add  that  this  stability,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  life 
of  the  markets,  with  its  physical  hardiness,  its  shrewdness,  gaiety 
and  humane  philosophy,  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
English  politics.  The  street  hawker  and  the  market  porter 
and  carter  are  men  not  easily  carried  away  by  mob  emotion  or 
by  economic  theorists.  They  represent  a  flourishing,  even  a 
growing  trade,  and  demonstrate  capitalism  at  its  most  innocuous 
and  useful,  because  at  its  smallest  and  most  individual.  They 
are  not  likely  to  go  out  of  business  until  England  has  nothing 
left  to  sell.  And  they  communicate  much  of  their  philosophy 
to  those  who  buy  from  them.  Their  lives  are  strenuous,  but 
amusing,  and  full  of  events.  While  never  rich,  they  make 
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a  living  and  always  have  money  in  their  pockets.  Unlike  the 
shopkeeper  (whom  they  despise  while  they  bring  custom  to  his 
doors)  they  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  Most  of  them  have 
magnificent  health — often  I  have  heard  them  say  they  do  not 
know  what  a  cold  is  like — and  I  imagine  that  they  are  of  a  con¬ 
servative  turn  of  mind.  They  have  pride  and  strength  and  they 
know  themselves  to  be  useful  to  the  community  whom  they 
serve  without  servility.  As  early  as  1632  Donald  Lupton,  in 
his  London  and  the  Country  Carbonadoed  and  Quartered  into 
sever aU  Characters^  wrote  of  some  of  them — 

These  Crying,  Wandring,  and  Travailing  Creatures  carry  their  shops  on 
their  heads,  and  their  Store-house  is  ordinarily  Billings  gate  or  the  Bridge- 
foote  and  their  habitation  Turnagainlane,  they  set  up  evry  morning  their 
Trade  afresh.  They  are  easily  set  up  and  furnish’t,  get  something,  and 
spend  it  Jovially  and  merrily  :  Five  shillings  a  Basket,  and  a  good  cry,  is  a 
large  stoke  for  one  of  them.  They  are  merriest  when  all  their  Ware  is  gone : 
in  the  morning  they  delight  to  have  their  shop  ful,  at  Even  they  desire 
to  have  it  empty  :  their  Shoppe’s  but  little,  some  two  yards  compasse,  yet 
it  holds  all  sorts  of  Fish,  or  Hearbs,  or  Roots,  Strawberries,  Apples  or 
Plrnns,  Cowcumbers,  and  such  like  ware  :  Nay,  it  is  not  destitute  some  times 
of  Nutts,  and  Orenges,  and  Lemmons.  They  are  free  in  all  places,  and  pay 
nothing  for  shop-rent,  but  onely  find  repaires  to  it.  If  they  drink  out  their 
'  whole  Stocke,  it’s  but  pawning  a  Petticoate  in  Long-lane,  or  themselves  in 
TumhuU-streete  for  to  set  up  againe.  They  change  every  day  almost,  for 
shee  that  was  this  day  for  Fish,  may  bee  tomorrow  for  Fruit ;  next  day 
for  Hearbes,  another  for  Roots ;  so  that  you  must  heare  them  cry  before 
you  know  what  they  are  furnisht  withal,  when  they  have  done  their  Faire, 
they  meet  in  mirth,  singing,  dancing,  &  in  the  middle  as  a  Parenthesis, 
they  use  scolding,  but  they  doe  use  to  take  &  put  up  words,  &  end  not  til 
either  their  money  or  wit,  or  credit  be  cleane  spent  out.  Well,  when  in  an 
evening  they  are  not  merry  in  a  drinking-house,  it  is  suspected  they  have 
had  bad  returns,  or  else  have  payd  some  old  score,  or  else  they  are  banke- 
rupte  :  they  are  creatures  soone  up,  &  soone  downe.” 

Some  of  this  is  out  of  date.  Today  even  the  man  or  woman 
who  trundles  his  own  barrow  has  to  pay  a  permit  for  so  doing, 
and  the  standing  stall-holder  must  find  15s.  a  year  for  a  licence, 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  stance,  5s.  a  week  for  the  hire  of  a  man  who 
erects  his  stall  daily  and  takes  it  to  pieces  at  night,  removing 
the  goods  to  and  from  a  neighbouring  store-room,  not  to  mention 
the  rent  of  the  store  and  the  price  of  electricity  extended  by 
cable  from  the  nearest  shop.  But  there  is  much  in  Lupton ’3 
description  that  is  still  essentially  true.  Easy  come,  easy  go 
must  always  rule  when  coins  pass  quickly  from  palm  to  palm, 
and,  although  the  market  folk  know  the  value  of  money  better 
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than  the  next  man,  they  are  philosophic  about  its  little  ways 
and  they  have  at  once  the  stamina  and  the  gaiety  of  those  who 
know  that  there  is  always  a  living  in  their  trade.  Of  the  coster 
population  in  London  (has  it  ever  been  computed  ?),  living 
largely  to  the  south  and  west  of  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
behind  the  York  Road  and  Stamford  Street,  along  the  Blackfriars 
Road  to  Lambeth  and  from  Lambeth  Road  to  Vauxhall,  Charles 
Booth  has  said  that  it  is  a  rough  class  who  do  a  good  deal  of 
singing  before  they  go  to  bed  ,”  that  they  “  have  money  enough 
for  amusement,  but  nothing  for  their  homes,”  their  substance 
being  ”  plenty  at  times  and  none  at  all  at  other  times,”  and  that 
their  children,  ”  though  ill-dressed  and  dirty  are  fat  and  happy.” 
“  Kindly,  genial,  and  affable  and  very  good  natured,”  their 
morals,  says  Booth,  are  ‘‘  free  but  not  low.”  There  is  ”  little 
or  no  prostitution  among  them,”  and  ”  their  only  grave  fault  is 
laxity  as  to  truth  if  any  advantage  is  to  be  got  by  lying.” 

That  there  is  a  living  in  their  trade  is  proved  by  the  flourishing 
and  ever-increasing  condition  of  the  street  markets,  in  spite  of 
international  and  national  crises.  If  you  ask  you  will  often  hear 
that  “  times  are  bad,”  but  at  all  times  times  have  been  bad,  and 
you  will  hear  quite  as  often  that  there  is  ”  nothing  to  grumble  at  ” 
or  that  things  are  merely  ”  rather  quiet.”  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  living  for  the  hawker,  there  is  a  life  in  his 
activities  and  his  social  contacts  that  satisfies  him.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  only  vivid,  amusing,  exciting  and  therefore  satisfying  life 
that  remains  for  poor  and  city-bred  men.  It  maintains  one  of 
the  oldest  traditions  of  civilisation — ^have  not  pedlars  and  market 
men  from  the  beginning  been  the  disseminators  of  news,  of  prices, 
of  wit  and  of  wisdom  ? — and  it  demands  in  its  practitioners  a 
combination  of  the  actor,  the  orator,  the  gypsy  and  the  psychologist 
that  makes  them  stand  high  in  their  own  and  one  another’s 
esteem.  They  are  born  to  it  and  bred  to  it.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  sights  in  London  is  the  small  boy,  descendant  of  many 
generations  of  street  vendors,  practising  patter  with  solemn, 
unselfconscious  countenance  upon  the  unnoticing  passers-by. 
But  while  it  is  as  much  a  fraternity — a  world  within  a  world — 
as  any  college  of  learned  professors,  it  never  loses  touch,  as 
these  too  often  do,  with  the  workaday  world  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence.  Life  is  its  subject,  and  the  commodities  which 
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keep  life  going  its  learning.  The  compulsion  that  a  hawker  is 
under,  to  deal  with  small  quantities  and  calculate  in  halfpence, 
makes  for  gaiety  and  a  sense  of  mastery  over  his  material. 
“  Sell,”  exclaimed  Samuel  Butler’s  fishmonger  of  Leather 
Lane,  ”  Sell,”— 

Why  nobody  wouldn’t  believe  what  can  be  sold  by  penn’orths  and  two- 
penn'orths  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  Look  at  whelks,  for  instance. 
Last  Saturday  night  me  and  my  little  Emma  here,  we  sold  worth  of 
whelks  between  eight  and  half  past  eleven  o’clock — and  almost  all  in 
penn’orths  and  twopenn’orths — a  few  hap’orths,  but,  not  many.  It  was 
the  steam  that  did  it.  We  kept  a-boiling  of  ’em  hot  and  hot  and  whenever 
the  steam  came  strong  up  from  the  cellar  on  to  the  pavement,  the  people 
bought,  but  whenever  the  steam  went  down  they  left  off  buying ;  so  we 
boiled  them  over  and  over  again  till  they  was  all  sold.  That’s  just  where 
it  is  ;  if  you  know  your  business  you  can  sell,  if  you  don’t  you’ll  soon  make 
a  mess  of  it.  WTiy,  but  for  the  steam,  I  shouldn’t  have  sold  los.  worth  of 
whelks  all  the  night  through. 

Leather  Lane,  down  which  the  author  of  The  Way  of  All  Flesh 
must  often  have  walked,  living  as  he  did  in  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  one  of  London’s  older  markets,  and  I  have  talked  with 
men  in  it  who  have  stood  selling  there  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  is  not  a  gay  sight  as  a  rule,  this  congregation  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  barrows  and  stalls  that  straggle  shabbily  along  both  sides  of 
the  street  between  the  high  dark  warehouse  and  factory  blocks 
from  Holborn  to  Clerkenwell  Road.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
’nineties  at  its  most  hideous,  and  although  there  is  some  relief 
in  the  queer,  semi-residential  crossways  of  Charles  Street  and 
Greville  Street,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  depressing  quarter.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  market  goes  on  living  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
probably  only  one  out  of  every  thousand  people  passing  along 
Holborn  is  aware  of  its  existence.  It  does  go  on,  however,  being 
what  is  known  as  a  ”  lunch  market  ”  on  weekdays,  closing  down 
by  3  p.m.,  but  patronised  sufficiently  at  noon  by  factory  and  shop 
hands  who  then  do  their  household  shopping  or  hunt  for  bargains. 
Here  any  day  you  can  buy  fruit  and  vegetables,  cats’  meat  and 
rubber  soles  (off  the  same  barrow),  hosiery,  peanuts,  cods’  heads, 
“  wet  and  dry  ”  fish,  and  the  liquid  iron  and  bronze  of  eels, 
mutilated  but  still  live,  that  are  like  the  writhing  under-current 
of  suffering  in  human  existence.  You  can  buy  Ivy-leaf  corn- 
cure  and  those  herbal  remedies  in  which  the  urban  dweller, 
especially  the  Londoner,  perseveringly  believes.  Also  there  are 
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toffee  apples,  old  hats  and  new  caps,  toilette,  gramophone  and 
wireless  accessories,  scents,  books,  magazines  and  music,  collars 
and  ties,  old  china  and  plate,  and  a  dozen  varieties  of  hot  fruit 
and  root  drinks  from  a  prettily  decorated  cart.  On  Saturdays 
it  does  a  larger  and  brisker  trade  until  eight  at  night  with  the 
added  gaiety  of  Blanchard  and  electric  lamps — the  latter  run  on 
cables  or  merely  borrowed  by  reflection  for  a  small  charge 
from  the  shops  opposite.  (If  pay  is  in  arrears  the  lights  are  then 
dimmed.) 

But,  of  course,  it  is  at  the  Christmas  season  that  it  wears  its 
brightest  face.  Then  it  is  full  of  children’s  toys  and  dolls, 
while  eloquent  Jews  auction  gaudy  boxes  of  chocolates  at  keen 
prices  and  the  tunnel-like  shops  on  the  west  side  are  crammed 
with  fascinating  “  bankrupt  stock  ” — ^footballs  at  a  penny  and 
large  bottles  of  high-class  hair  lotions  at  sixpence  apiece.  It 
was  last  Christmas  that  I  found  in  Leather  Lane  what  I  had  been 
seeking  for  years,  namely,  a  cheese  dish  that  was  pleasing  in  shape 
and  colour.  (Is  anything  harder  to  find  ?)  This  one  is  of  stone 
ware  in  a  lovely  white  glaze,  large  enough  to  contain  a  small 
Stilton  and  decorated  all  round  with  fern  fronds  and  bulrushes, 
the  greens  and  browns  of  which  are  as  delightful  as  their  modelling 
in  high  relief.  Moulded  edges  and  a  charmingly  carved  knob 
on  the  lid  complete  one  of  the  best  dishes  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  in  perfect  condition  and,  sold  by  a  young  woman  who  makes  it 
her  practice  never  to  “  ’bate,”  it  cost  half-a-crown. 

Other  novelists  who  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  attraction 
of  street  markets  are  Disraeli  and  Dickens.  Disraeli  has  a 
fine  description  of  one  in  Sybily  and  Dickens  was  a  haunter  of 
Smithfield  and  of  the  two  now  vanished  markets,  Hungerford 
and  Newgate.  When  he  was  a  boy  working  in  the  blacking 
factory,  Hungerford  Market  stood  where  now  is  Charing  Cross 
Station  and  he  loved  to  wander  there  and  watch.  If  there  is 
a  better  place  in  London  to  stand  and  stare  in  than  such  a  market 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  London,  so  full  of  free  shows,  here  offers 
us  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

An  article  longer  than  this  one  could  be  written  on  the  vanished 
markets  of  London — the  Hay  market,  the  St.  James’s  market 
(where  Baxter  preached  and  Nance  Oldfield  was  a  barmaid), 
the  Stocks  market  on  the  site  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  Cumber- 
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land  Market  off  Albany  Street  (which  still  recalls  an  old  print 
but  will  not  do  so  much  longer),  the  Columbia  Market,  which 
was  built  at  enormous  expense  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
but  which  the  poor  of  the  district  obstinately  refused  to  utilise. 
Besides  these  and  many  others  there  are  in  London  at  least  nine 
streets  called  Market  Street  and  we  may  presume  that  there  were 
markets  at  one  time  in  every  one  of  them. 

Again,  I  might  enlarge  on  the  Jewish  markets,  such  as  Petticoat 
Lane,  which  is  all  and  more  than  it  has  ever  been  said  to  be, 
or  Wentworth  Road — so  orthodox  that  there  is  no  market  there 
at  all  on  Saturdays — where  you  may  see  plainly  dressed  women 
any  week  night  buying  Scotch  smoked  salmon  at  8s.  the  lb., 
hothouse  grapes  of  the  most  luxurious  sort  and  melons  in 
December.  Solicitation  and  a  terrific  vigour  in  the  patter  are 
marks  of  the  Jewish  market.  There  are  stalls  of  bread  in  many 
varieties,  jointed  chickens,  remnants  of  silk  and  fine  cloth, 
gloves  and  furs.  To  pause  for  an  instant  before  any  stall  is  to 
be  caught  up  in  a  gale  of  coaxing  proclamation.  None  is  gayer 
or  more  good-humoured  than  the  Jewish  dealer.  He  has  a 
joy  in  his  calling  which  has  to  be  heard  to  be  believed.  There  is 
a  Jewish  auctioneer  of  bed  linen  and  women’s  underwear  in 
Middlesex  Street  who  often  bursts  out  into  a  song  from  Pagliacci 
or  La  Bohimcy  as  if  from  sheer  high  spirits  and  the  need  to 
exercise  his  voice.  Near  him  “  Carl,  the  one  and  only  Corn 
King  ”  (not  to  be  confused  with  a  character  out  of  Mrs.  Mitchi- 
son’s  novel)  has  persuaded  two  middle-aged  men  to  sit  on  his 
stall  displaying  their  poor  feet — ^a  dreadful  sight.  And  on  the 
other  side  a  small  boy  with  a  towel  round  his  neck  looks  miserable 
while  the  dealer  makes  his  teeth  froth  with  something  out 
of  a  tube.  “  I  do  believe  there’s  no  more  filthier  ’abit  than  not 
to  clean  your  teeth  ”  he  tells  us  earnestly.  But  the  biggest 
draw  of  all  is  the  vendor  of  vigour.  He  and  his  little  packets  of 
powdered  herbs  are  surrounded  by  listening,  self-forgetful  faces, 
as  he  promises  to  “  make  a  man  a  man  and  a  woman  a  woman  ” 
and  to  “  restore  your  sexual  vigour.”  At  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  sickening  sights  in  London  is  the  Jewish  abattoir 
for  fowls  in  this  same  market. 

Not  all  the  Sunday  markets,  it  should  be  said,  are  Jewish. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  London — ^the  Sunday  Rag  Market 
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in  Netting  Dale — seems  to  be  largely  run  by  non- Jewish  traders. 
This  used  to  be  a  Saturday  night  market,  but  it  was  so  rough 
that  the  police  wanted  to  stop  it.  The  populace — buyers  and 
sellers  alike — insisted  on  its  continuance,  but  it  was  shifted  to 
Sunday  morning.  What  a  queer  place  it  is  !  Within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  rich  and  genteel  streets  it  displays  a  sight  that  is  well 
described  in  Dry  den’s  words,  “  drained  to  the  dregs  of  a  demo¬ 
cracy.”  The  dealers,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  their  homes  in 
these  little  two-storey  houses,  use  their  own  front  door  steps 
and  area  railing  upon  which  to  display  their  rags.  Sometimes 
the  rags  are  interesting  in  themselves.  Mostly  they  are  children’s 
worn  clothes,  men’s  flannels,  reconditioned  and  non-recon- 
ditioned  boots  and  shoes,  old  perambulators  and  part  of  bicycles. 
But  I  saw  there  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  the  Last 
Judgment  (American,  1875)  I  ever  expect  to  see,  framed  in 
bird’s-eye  maple,  for  25s,  not  to  mention  new  classical  gramophone 
records  at  half  the  West  End  prices,  and  the  glimpses  one  gets  of 
interiors  through  the  open  doors,  while  children  come  and  go 
and  the  midday  meal  is  cooking,  are  well  worth  a  visit  in  them¬ 
selves.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  only  market  so  far  in  which  I 
have  seen  “  reading  books  ”  for  sale  as  compared  with  books  for 
more  utilitarian  purposes.  It  is  among  the  very  poor  that  the 
discovery  has  been  made  of  books  for  fuel.  A  good  stout 
volume  will  keep  the  kitchener  or  the  copper  Are  going  for  quite 
a  long  time  once  either  has  been  well  started  with  more  expensive 
fuel. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  tatterdemalion  fair  is  a  regular 
market  for  a  large  working-class  district  such  as  the  one  in  Chapel 
Street,  near  the  Angel,  where  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  must 
often  have  bought  their  supper,  as  they  lived  at  one  comer  of  it, 
where  a  public-house  now  stands.  (Every  market  has  at  least  one 
tavern  as  well  as  a  cinema,  and  usually  a  Woolworth’s  besides) ; 
or  like  the  market  near  Dalston  Junction,  which  at  Christmas  is 
a  great  sight  decorated  from  end  to  end  with  bunches  of  white 
and  pinkish  grapes  at  threepence  a  pound,  branches  of  laurel  and 
clusters  of  coloured  balloons  ;  or  like  the  Chrisp  Street  Market 
near  the  East  India  Docks,  where  Lascar  sailors  buy  themselves 
gay  squares  of  silk  for  neckerchiefs  ;  or  like  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Market,  popularly  known  as  “  Under  the  Arches,”  stretching  in 
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a  triple  aisle  of  stalls  without  road  traffic  and  with  many  pleasant 
deviations  from  the  Uxbridge  Road  to  Goldhawk  Road,  and 
offering  every  sort  of  commodity  that  money  can  buy,  from  a 
suite  of  furniture  to  valuable  Oriental  antiques.  In  this  place 
you  will  see  Londoners  sitting  down  to  eat  (Londoners  usually 
prefer  to  eat  standing)  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  Continental  open-air  life  which  is  due  to  the  comparative 
shelter  of  the  situation ;  for  what  with  the  awnings  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  from  wind  on  either  side,  this  market  permits  you  to 
walk  its  length  in  comfort  in  all  but  the  heaviest  downpour. 
Others  too  there  are,  many  others,  where  the  pleasures  of  town 
and  village  life  are  united,  and  women  with  only  a  few  pence  to 
spend  can  linger  in  the  sunshine  or  before  the  braziers,  pick  up 
a  baby’s  frock  for  a  penny  and  stare  at  the  latest  wear  for  a 
smart  bride  and  her  retinue  on  life-size  wax  figures. 

I  have  left  no  space  here  for  the  Caledonian  Market  nor  for 
the  ways  and  the  patter  of  the  dealers.  A  good  way  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  both  is  to  take  a  pitch  yourself,  as  I  have  sometimes 
done  when  I  wished  to  dispose  as  profitably  and  entertainingly 
and  usefully  as  possible  of  an  odd  assortment  of  household  stuff. 
A  pitch  there,  which  used  to  cost  sixpence,  is  now  two  shillings, 
and  as  many  are  engaged  by  the  month,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  choice  for  the  outsider.  However,  if  you  arrive  round 
about  ten  o’clock  on  a  Tuesday  or  Friday  you  should  find  a 
place  without  much  difficulty  and  you  will  get  lots  of  help  from 
the  dealers  round  you.  You  will  learn  much  about  the  strange 
needs  of  a  mixed  public,  about  those  who  cater  for  such  needs  and 
about  yourself.  By  three  o’clock  you  will  have  taken  in  cash 
some  ten  times  what  you  would  have  got  had  you  summoned  a 
buyer  of  secondhand  goods  to  your  door,  and  you  can  dispose 
of  the  immediately  unsaleable  remainder  to  one  of  your  neighbours 
who  will  sort  it  out  and  later  ask  five  times  what  they  paid  for  it. 
Ten  pounds  in  a  morning  is  quite  a  modest  taking  for  a  regular 
dealer  in  the  pedlar’s  market  at  Islington.  Above  all,  you  will 
have  learned  the  truth  in  all  its  bearings  of  the  Scripture  saying : 
“  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer.” 
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IT  is  a  perilous  adventure  to  embark  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
review  on  a  topic  more  suited  in  these  days  to  the  stop- 
press  column.  Things  are  still  happening,  or  threatening 
to  happen,  in  Austria  from  one  hour  to  the  next.  In  the  interval 
which  necessarily  elapses  between  the  penning  of  a  Fortnightly 
article  and  its  appearance  in  print,  the  whole  political  face  of 
Austria  may  have  changed  and  almost  every  familiar  landmark 
may  have  disappeared.  If  I  nevertheless  venture  on  the  task 
it  is  because  I  want  to  write  here  not  of  politics,  which  change 
from  day  to  day,  but  of  the  background  of  politics,  which  remains 
constant  from  one  generation,  sometimes  even  from  one  century, 
to  another ;  not  of  Austria  as  a  state  but  of  Austria  as  a  geo¬ 
graphical  entity ;  not  of  the  Austrian  nation,  but  of  the  Austrian 
people. 

It  is  indeed  odd  to  reflect  that  one  of  the  oldest  component 
units  of  European  civilisation  had  never  been,  until  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  state  or  a  nation.  The  very  word  Austria — ^which  means 
nothing  but  “  western  land  ” — did  not  acquire  until  compara¬ 
tively  modern  times  a  precise  geographical  signification.  The 
first  Austria,  which  appears  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  had 
its  centre  in  what  is  now  Lorraine  and  its  capital  was  at  Metz. 
Four  hundred  years  later  Austria,  transported  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  east,  had  come  to  mean  the  appanage  of  the 
Habsburg  dynasty,  the  longest-lived  house  which  ever  sat  on 
a  European  throne.  But  the  title  of  a  Habsburg  monarch  had, 
even  as  late  as  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  nothing  Austrian  about 
it.  He  was  the  “  Roman  Emperor  ”  ;  and  since  the  epithet 
“  Holy  ”  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  inadequate  as  a  title,  his 
Empire  came  to  be  known,  first  unofficially,  then  habitually, 
as  the  “  German  ”  Reich.  It  was  only  in  1806  that  the  Emperor, 
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hard  pressed  by  Napoleon,  laid  down  his  Roman  title,  and 
became,  in  default  of  anything  better,  “  Emperor  of  Austria.” 
But  the  Austria  over  which  the  later  Habsburgs  ruled,  and  which 
they  preserved  intact  (save  for  the  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
balanced  by  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina)  till 
1918,  was  a  composite  medley  of  language,  race  and  religion, 
which  had  little  relation  to  Austria  as  a  geographical  expression 
or  to  Austria  as  we  know  it  today.  In  the  last  census  taken 
before  the  war,  the  German  Austrians  were  only  some  seven 
millions  out  of  the  fifty  million  population  of  the  Habsburg 
Empire. 

Historically,  therefore,  the  Austria  of  today  is  not  so  much 
a  modern  State  as  a  mediaeval  survival.  It  is  the  last  decrepit 
remnant  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Metternich  used  to  say 
that  Asia  began  on  the  Landstrasse  in  Vienna.  Like  other 
epigrams,  it  has  worn  thin  with  age.  There  is  not  much  in 
modem  Vienna  which  suggests  the  stirring,  teeming  restlessness 
of  the  East.  Nowadays  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Vienna  is  the  portal,  not  of  Asia,  but  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Now 
that  Signor  Mussolini  has  made  of  Rome  a  modern  capital, 
Vienna  has  become  the  first  museum  of  Europe.  She  belongs 
to  an  older  world,  an  older  stratum  of  civilisation  to  which  the 
modern  superheated  nationalism  was  unknown.  She  is  inter¬ 
national  and  European.  A  E  I  O  U  (Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi 
Universo)  was  the  ingenious  motto  of  the  Habsburg  Empire— 
ingeniously  translated  into  German  as  Alles  Erdreich  ist  Oesterreich 
Unterthan.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  Habsburg  ambitions  were  never  national ;  they  were  world¬ 
wide  (the  world  meaning,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  Europe  less  Russia).  The  Austrian, 
bred  in  this  tradition,  has  always  taken  either  too  narrow  or 
too  broad  a  view  to  be  nationally  self-conscious.  When  he 
ceases  to  be  parochial,  he  becomes  universal.  Even  little 
bourgeois  Dr.  Dollfuss  was  reported  the  other  day  as  striking  a 
noble  attitude  and  declaring  to  the  world  that  “  the  mission  of 
us  Austrians  has  always  been  to  act  as  a  bond  between  the 
nations  and  bring  them  together.”  Poor  Dr.  Dollfuss — the  last 
inheritor  of  the  splendid  unifying  tradition  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Charlemagne  and  Barbarossa  ! 
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The  anti-national  tradition  in  Austria  bred  by  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  kept  alive,  after  the  collapse  of  that  Empire,  by  other 
forces.  Austria,  alone  of  all  European  countries,  was  totally 
exempt  from  the  wave  of  nationalism  which  swept  over  Europe 
in  the  wake  of  the  Napoleonic  armies  ;  and  it  was  no  accident 
that  the  anti-national  and  anti-democratic  reaction  throughout 
Europe  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  should  have  found  its 
directing  force  at  Vienna  in  the  person  of  an  Austrian  statesman. 
The  reason  was  obvious  enough.  If  nationalism  prevailed,  the 
“  Empire  of  Austria  ”  would  split  into  its  component  parts. 
The  Hungarians,  the  Southern  Slavs,  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenes 
and  the  Roumanians  would  tear  their  respective  pounds  of  flesh 
from  the  living  organism  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing  would  be 
left  but  the  helpless  and  lifeless  fragment  which  has  in  fact 
constituted  “  Austria  ”  since  1919.  The  loyal  subject  of  the 
Habsburgs  could  only  regard  this  new-fangled  nationalism  as 
the  worst  enemy  of  his  country. 

Where  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  sown,  and  Metternich 
had  watered,  Bismarck  reaped.  Austria,  devoid  of  other  national 
feeling,  had  always  nourished  a  faint  German  patriotism.  She 
was  indisputably  the  senior  German  state.  Had  she  not  been 
for  centuries  the  centre  of  a  so-called  “  German  Reich  ”  }  But 
it  was  Austria’s  fundamental  anti-nationalism  which  gave 
Bismarck  his  chance.  Austria  could  not  place  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  which  defied  her  whole  policy  and  tradition. 
She  could  not  lead  German  nationalism  to  victory  ;  and  the 
way  was  open  for  the  next  most  powerful  German  state — Prussia. 
It  was  a  bitter  retribution  which  Austria  had  to  suffer.  Unable 
to  take  her  rightful  place  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation, 
she  found  herself  treated  as  an  obstacle  (which  indeed  she  was) 
to  German  national  unity.  She  was  thrust  unceremoniously 
out  of  the  Confederation  of  German  states  ;  and  when  in  1870 
the  second  German  Reich  was  created,  Austria  alone — Austria, 
who  had  been  for  so  many  centuries  the  embodiment  of  the 
old  Reich — was  excluded.  A  German  Reich  without  Austria 
which,  at  any  date  before  1870,  would  have  seemed  an  arrant 
absurdity,  has  now  subsisted  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
first  Holy  Roman  German  Reich  was,  in  all  its  later  forms,  the 
creation  of  Austria.  The  second  Reich  was  the  work  of  Prussia. 
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In  the  third  Reich  it  is  the  ambition  of  Herr  Hitler,  himself 
an  Austrian,  to  conciliate  and  unite  both  Austria  and  Prussia. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  Austria  was  completely  lacking  in  that 
national  spirit  which  is  the  cementing  force  of  most  states, 
what  kept  her  united  and  powerful  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  and  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  Great  War  ?  The 
answer  is  twofold.  It  was  partly  the  vis  inertine  in  a  people  of 
whom  an  English  traveller  wrote  more  than  a  century  ago : 
“  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  only  by  chance  that  an  Austrian 
ever  thinks  at  all,  and  it  is  certainly  only  by  chance  that  he  ever 
thinks  on  political  matters.”  But  it  was  partly — ^and  this  was 
the  more  important  factor — loyalty  to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
The  prestige  of  a  dynasty  which  had  ruled  Austria  for  more  than 
six  hundred  years,  and  the  personal  prestige  of  a  monarch  who 
had  himself  reigned  for  more  than  sixty,  were  enormous  assets 
which  sufficed  to  keep  the  ramshackle  Empire  together  long  after 
any  other  cohesive  force  was  spent.  In  the  Habsburg  Empire, 
mediaeval  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  loyalty  to  the 
monarch  took  the  place  of  what  in  other  countries  was  called 
patriotism.  Men  did  not  believe  in  Austria  ;  but  they  believed 
in  the  Habsburgs,  and  they  believed  in  Francis  Joseph.  In  his 
pre-war  study  of  The  Habsburg  Monarchy — by  far  the  best  book 
yet  written  on  the  subject  in  English — Mr.  Wickham  Steed 
relates  a  significant  anecdote.  The  Emperor  was  once  told  that 
a  certain  man  was  ”  a  patriot.”  ”  But  is  he,”  enquired  the 
Emperor,  “  a  patriot  for  Me  ?  ”  It  was  the  only  kind  of  patriotism 
which  meant  anything  in  Austria.  Today,  when  the  old  Empire 
has  been  carved  up  among  Czechoslovaks,  Yugoslavs,  Roumanians 
and  Italians,  none  of  the  Succession  States  fears  that  any  twinge 
of  Austrian  patriotism  will  revive  in  the  breasts  of  its  subjects. 
But  they  are,  one  and  all,  terrified  of  one  thing  :  a  Habsburg 
restoration.  If  a  Habsburg  were  once  more  seated  on  an  imperial 
throne  in  Vienna,  the  most  outlying  parts  of  the  old  Empire 
might  begin  to  feel  again  some  faint  stirrings  of  the  old  Habsburg 
allegiance — ^the  allegiance  which  alone  had  for  so  long  held  them 
together.  It  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  loyalty  which  those 
arbitrary  but  not  unlovable  despots  once  inspired. 

The  personal,  as  opposed  to  the  national,  character  of  Austrian 
patriotism  was  indeed  by  no  means  all  loss.  The  agnostic  can 
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be  relied  on  to  take  up  a  tolerant  and  sensible  attitude  towards 
a  religious  war  ;  and  the  Austrian  has  always  been  tolerant  and 
sensible  about  questions  of  nationality.  He  has  always  had  the 
friendliest  dispositions  to  the  multifarious  nationalities  who 
comprised  the  Empire — so  long  as  they  were  content,  as  they 
usually  were,  to  do  nothing  to  menace  the  stability  of  that  time- 
honoured  institution.  They  were  encouraged  to  use  their  own 
customs  and  speech.  They  had  their  own  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  inscriptions  on  Austro-Hungarian  bank-notes  were 
printed  in  ten  languages  or  dialects :  German,  Magyar,  Czech, 
Polish,  Ruthene,  Italian,  Serbian,  Croatian,  Slovene  and 
Roumanian.  It  was  only  when  the  nationalities  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  as  did  the  Poles  and  Ruthenes,  or  developed 
political  irridentism,  as  did  the  Italians,  that  Vienna  sometimes 
intervened,  reluctantly  and  often  ineffectively,  with  measures 
of  repression. 

This  easy-going  tolerance  in  national  questions  was  all  the 
more  striking  in  that  there  was  the  completest  contrast  between 
the  attitude  of  Austria  and  the  attitude  of  her  partner  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Austria,  herself  innocent  of  national  feeling, 
was  tolerant  of  it  in  others.  Hungary,  herself  to  a  high  degree 
nationally  conscious,  rigorously  suppressed  every  manifestation 
of  non-Magyar  nationalism  in  her  territory.  The  Slovaks  were 
the  one  national  group  in  the  Empire  who  never  obtained 
recognition — ^for  they  had  the  misfortune  to  live  exclusively  in 
Hungary  ;  and  there  were  many  other  anomalies  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  little  Roumanian  colony  in  the  Austrian  Bukowina 
enjoyed  many  privileges  denied  to  the  mass  of  Roumanians  in 
Hungarian  Transylvania.  The  fruits  of  these  contrasted  attitudes 
are  still  apparent.  Today  Hungary,  weak  and  isolated,  is  detested 
by  all  the  surrounding  nations  whose  nationalism  she  once  re¬ 
pressed.  Austria,  weaker  still  than  Hungary,  enjoys  the  tolera¬ 
tion  which  she  once  accorded,  and  presents  the  singular 
phenomenon,  almost  unique  in  Europe,  of  a  country  whom  none 
of  her  neighbours  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  hate.  Blessed — 
in  this  respect,  at  any  rate — are  they  who  have  never  developed 
national  feeling. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  picture  must,  of  course,  not  be 
ignored,  and  it  is,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  Austria, 
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highly  important.  In  these  troubled  days,  a  state  possessing  no 
national  self-assertiveness,  and  having  powerful  neighbours  who 
are  certainly  not  deficient  in  that  quality,  is  what  an  insurance 
broker  would  call  a  “  bad  life.”  It  has  frequently  been  alleged 
that  the  Austria  created  in  1919  is  not  economically  self-sufficient 
and  cannot  for  that  reason  survive  as  an  independent  entity. 
This  may  be  true,  though  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  Austria 
is  economically  worse  off  than  some  of  the  other  Succession 
States  of  the  old  Empire.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There 
are  cases,  familiar  to  every  doctor,  where  a  patient  dies  not  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  but  of  a  sheer 
lack  of  the  will  to  live.  Austria  lacks  the  will  to  live.  She  is 
fundamentally  indifferent  whether  she  remains  independent  or 
not ;  and  if  she  is  to  be  wooed  or  driven  into  the  embraces  of 
one  of  her  greater  neighbours,  she  has  no  more  than  a  polite 
preference  for  one  suitor  rather  than  another.  The  choice  is 
a  matter  of  comfort  and  of  habit  rather  than  of  conviction.  It 
was  Sydney  Smith  who  said  that  for  many  people  “  God  Save 
the  King  ”  really  meant  ”  God  Save  My  Income  ”  ;  and  this 
is  the  attitude  of  the  average  Austrian  today  about  Austria. 
“  Live  and  let  live  ”  is  a  very  human  motto  ;  and  the  whole¬ 
hearted  adoption  of  it  has  endeared  the  Austrian  to  successive 
generations  of  his  fellowmen.  But  a  collection  of  people  who  are 
content  with  this  motto  will  never  make  a  nation. 

It  is  this  anti-national  quality  of  the  Austrian  temperament 
and  of  Austrian  institutions  which  has  made  Austria  the  focus 
of  the  two  most  powerful  international  forces  in  modem  Europe 
— ^the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Jew.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
indeed  accommodated  itself  with  its  usual  tact  and  forbearance 
to  the  phenomena  of  nationalism.  But  national  antagonisms  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church,  necessarily  inconvenient  and 
antipathetic  ;  and  there  are  moments  when  conflict  may  arise 
between  the  claims  of  patriotism  and  the  claims  of  the  Church. 
It  has  indeed  been  seen  in  an  acute  form  lately  in  the  dispute 
over  the  German  Catholic  Youth.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
anti-national  Austria  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  been  greater 
in  modern  times  than  in  any  other  state,  and  that  Austria  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  past  century  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church.  The  same  consideration  has  made  Vienna,  ever  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  particularly  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  Jew.  Industry  to  a  large  extent,  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  almost  entirely,  had  passed  before  the  war 
I  into  the  controlling  hands  of  Jews  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
\  ninety  per  cent  of  the  press  was  written  or  managed  by  Jews. 

I  It  was  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  as  he  himself  confesses  in  Mein 

,  Kampfy  that  Herr  Hitler  first  conceived  his  anti-Semitic  pre¬ 
judices  ;  and  many  of  the  statements  made  in  Germany  during 
the  past  year  about  the  dominant  position  of  the  Jews  have  been 
far  less  true  of  Germany  than  of  Austria.  It  is  significant  that 
these  two  anti-national  powers — ^Jewry  and  the  Catholic  Church 
—are  probably  the  only  two  important  factors  now  working 
inside  Austria  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  Austria  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

What  other  elements — still  confining  ourselves  to  native  forces, 
not  to  those  which  derive  their  motive  power  from  beyond  the 
Austrian  frontier — are  active  in  Austria  today  ?  Perhaps  only 
one.  The  absence  of  national  patriotism  does  not  preclude, 
t  indeed  it  has  probably  fostered,  the  local  patriotism  which  is 
I  strong  in  certain  Austrian  provinces.  It  is  notably  strong  in  the 
Tirol.  The  Tirolese  peasant  has  his  own  dress,  his  own  customs, 
his  own  history  and  his  own  national  hero,  Andreas  Hofer. 
Unless  he  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  foreigners,  he  will  never 
think  of  calling  himself  an  Austrian.  He  is,  first  and  foremost, 
a  Tirolese,  then,  more  vaguely  and  distantly,  a  German.  What 
affected  him  in  1919,  and  what  he  still  resents,  is  not  the  break-up 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  (which  meant  nothing  to  him), 
and  not  the  disappearance  of  the  Habsburgs  (for  whom  he  may 
have  had  a  dim  reverence),  but  the  surrender  to  Italy  of  a  part 
of  his  own  country — ^the  Tirol  south  of  the  Brenner.  He  is  not 
interested  in  Austrian  independence.  He  does  not  care  what 
happens  to  Austria  as  a  whole.  He  cares  only,  and  cares  pas¬ 
sionately,  that  the  Tirol  should  be  reunited  ;  and  he  will  tend 
.  to  follow  anyone  who  can  promise  him  this  result.  Further 
east,  the  Carinthian,  like  the  Tirolese,  has  his  own  local  patriotism. 
Here  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Slavs  in  the  population.  In 
I  the  Klagenfurt  area,  where  there  was  a  plebiscite  in  1920,  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  the  votes  were  cast  for  union  with  Yugoslavia. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  alien  element  in  his  neighbourhood  and  in  his 
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midst  which  makes  the  Carinthian  so  sturdy  in  his  patriotism. 
He  is  a  good  Carinthian,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  German  too. 
But  even  he  does  not  care  for  Austria.  Many  foreigners  care 
for  Austria.  Some  even  care  for  her  political  independence. 
But  that  is  all.  Politically  speaking,  Austria  does  not  care  for 
herself. 

Such  is  the  human  background — a  background  of  age-long 
history  and  tradition — of  the  contemporary  Austrian  problem. 
Austria  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  travellers,  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  appealing  of  all  European  countries.  She  is  the  country 
of  a  sturdy  peasantry,  of  narrow  valleys  and  of  impregnable 
mountains.  She  possesses  perhaps  more  ancient  castles  than 
any  other  country  of  her  size,  and  has  seen  proportionately  more 
fighting  in  her  territory — and  she  has  the  least  will  of  any  to 
defend  herself,  the  least  will  to  be  a  nation.  To  describe  her 
political  status  one  can  only  take  refuge  in  an  incongruous 
choice  of  metaphors.  Shall  we  compare  Austria  to  a  derelict 
waiting  to  be  taken  in  tow  ?  or  to  a  vacuum  which  nature  is  said 
to  abhor  ?  or  to  a  mark  of  interrogation  ?  or  to  an  ancient  scroll, 
on  which  history  will  ere  long — perhaps  before  these  words 
appear  in  print — inscribe  a  few  more  lines  of  her  mocking, 
bloodstained  screed  ? 


THIS  GIANT  AIR  MONOPOLY 


By  George  E.  G.  Catlin 

For  three  hundred  years  the  English  people  have  fought  to 
establish,  and  have  prided  themselves  on  having  estab¬ 
lished,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  In  a  little  more 
than  ten  years  they  have,  in  principle,  thrown  that  freedom  away. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  important  of  all  media  for  disseminating 
news  and  opinion,  broadcasting,  they  merely  retain  the  right  to 
say  such  things  as  a  censor,  appointed  by  a  government  monopoly, 
approves  beforehand,  as  expressing  pleasant  and  unobjectionable 
sentiments. 

The  case  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  as  simple  and 
obvious  as  some  people  imagine.  I  write  this  article  in  Rome, 
in  a  country  which  has  only  a  government-controlled  press — in 
which  the  editors  and  correspondents  of  the  old  independent 
press  have  either  subsided  into  the  ranks  of  writers  of  literature 
or  have  become  the  correspondents  of  foreign  journals.  The 
same  condition  obtains  in  a  yet  greater  country  to  the  north. 
The  soldiers  who  serve  under  the  sign  of  the  swastika  search 
one’s  luggage  for  offending  copies  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
or  (until  its  recent  unhappy  demise)  of  the  Week-end  Review. 
South  of  the  Alps  they  look  under  the  railway  seats.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  turn  the  pages  of 
the  great  German  and  Italian  journals  for  news  on  entertainment, 
sport  or  even  the  theatre  suffer  any  inconvenience  by  this  paternal 
control. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  truth  about  the  news  is,  by  contrast, 
always  to  be  sought  in  the  venal  press  that  may  be  found  in 
France.  Despite  the  slogan  of  the  New  York  Times  that  it 
publishes  “  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print  ”,  most  people  do  not 
want  ”  all  the  news  ”,  but  are  quite  content  to  have  the  work  of 
selection  performed  for  them  by  the  news-editor.  They  are  not 
even  restive  if  the  work  of  interpretation  is  performed  for  them 
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by  the  editor-in-chief,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  proprietor 
and  controlling  interests.  It  is  not  undesirable — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  an  excellent  thing — that  commercial  interests,  which 
exploit  a  scabrous  public  taste  for  divorce  news,  should  be  placed 
under  check.  Experience  shows  that  private  agreement  to 
observe  standards  of  public  decency  is  inadequate  against  the 
temptation  of  cash  returns,  and  that  the  law  must  intervene.  A 
like  legal  restraint  may  well  have  to  be  extended  to  the  reporting 
of  criminal  news  ;  to  the  exploitation  of  the  private  griefs  of 
individuals  ;  to  their  persecution  by  personal-item  reporters  in 
their  daily  lives  ;  to  the  refusal  of  fair  reporting  to  statements 
of  government  policy. 

In  several  countries  a  second  great  means  of  communication, 
the  telephone,  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  government 
listener-in.  One  may  allow  oneself  the  delights  of  making  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  this  official  in  the 
course  of  one’s  conversation — but  it  is  wise  not  to  do  this  if  one 
happens  to  be  a  native  of  the  country  and  the  official  knows 
one’s  telephone  number.  In  Germany  an  innocent  attempt,  I 
recall,  to  verify  the  wording  of  one  of  General  Goring’s  remarks, 
drew  forth  from  an  eminent  American  correspondent  the  com¬ 
ment  and  rebuke,  “  One  does  not  usually  telephone  that  kind  of 
thing  here  ”.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  mass 
of  users  of  the  telephone,  who  do  not  desire  to  talk  about  political 
subtleties,  and  who  are  guiltless  of  what  in  Japan  are  called 
“  dangerous  thoughts  ”,  experience  the  least  inconvenience  from 
this  government  censorship. 

The  case  for  free  speech  and  for  a  free  press  is  not  one  of 
general  convenience.  It  is  said  that  the  censorship  of  books 
stopped  in  England  because  the  rats  ate  the  volumes,  in  the 
government  warehouses,  that  were  waiting  for  the  censor. 
Valuable  private  property  in  paper  was  being  destroyed.  But 
the  same  argument  of  convenience  is  in  favour  of  government 
control  in  the  air  over  broadcasting. 

No  intelligent  censorship  interferes  with  the  average  citizen, 
but  with  the  man  who  is  eccentric  to  the  common  manner — ^who 
insists  on  saying  the  unusual  and  inconvenient  thing,  or  with 
interests  that  insist  upon  exploiting  undesirable  elements  in  the 
average  man.  The  second  reason  is  important.  It  is  one  that 
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a  romantic  liberalism  persistently  overlooked — partly,  because  it 
held  to  the  optimistic  dogma  of  the  Original  Virtue  of  the  human 
race. 


The  case  against  freedom  of  speech,  in  conversation,  over  the 
telephone,  in  the  press  and  over  the  ether,  is  largely  moral,  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  term.  So  many  topics  of  discussion  are 
affected  by  the  public  interest.  Others,  for  which  freedom  of 
discussion  is  demanded,  may  be  contrary,  not  only  to  public  order 
but  to  true  religion  and  sound  morals — or  may,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Cockburn’s  judgment,  damage  the  morals  of  those  most 
liable  to  be  effected. 

Liberty  is,  after  all,  something  positive — not  something 
negative.  It  is,  in  Goethe’s  phrase,  freedom  to  do  the  right. 
This  position  has  been  defined  authoritatively  by  Leo  XIII  in 
Immortale  Dei :  “  That  liberty  is  truly  genuine  which,  in  regard 
to  the  individual,  does  not  allow  men  to  be  the  slaves  of  error  or 
of  passion,  the  worst  of  all  masters  The  same  view  has  been 
expressed,  stated  from  an  angle  slightly  different,  by  Nikolai 
Lenin.  In  his  sympathetic  biography  of  Lenin,  Marcu  writes  : 
“  Nothing  in  thought  or  aspiration  seemed  to  Lenin  more  in¬ 
comprehensible  than  tolerance.  For  him  it  was  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  lack  of  guiding  principle  The  only  difficulty  with 
this  conception  of  liberty  is  that  either  it  is  only  applicable  to 
those  who  share  our  opinions  and  seek  freedom  in  the  same  way 
of  faith — or  it  means  coercion  by  the  fanatic  who  claims  his  right 
to  experiment  with  the  life  of  the  other  man,  “  for  his  greater 
liberty  ”. 

A  moral  censorship  undoubtedly  will  frequently  find  itself 
placed  in  difficulties  that  have  an  absurd  side  to  them.  The 
New  York  Customs  authorities  were  much  ridiculed  a  year  or 
two  ago  for  refusing  admission  to  an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  Candide^ 
as  being  an  obscene  publication.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  great 
proUgl  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  are  now  under  ban  in  Germany. 
The  American  authorities  at  Boston  also  held  as  obscene  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  nude  figures,  even  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  originals,  by  Michael  Angelo,  adorned  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Popes.  These  were  the  errors  of 
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minor  officials,  later  corrected  at  Washington.  An  absurdity  of 
a  different  kind,  due  to  formal  objections,  arose  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  England,  prohibited  the  showing  of  a  play, 
Green  Pastures ^  under  a  rule  against  blasphemy,  which  play  had 
been  commended  to  the  faithful  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  New  York. 

Amid  these  superficial  paradoxes  the  final  issue  yet  appears 
clearly  enough.  Is  a  government  responsible  for  the  moral 
education  and  condition  of  the  people  ?  And  ought  a  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  to  keep  its  hand  upon  the  instruments  for  the 
dissemination  of  opinion  and  propaganda  ?  Is  the  test  of  its 
activity  that  it  can  satisfy,  in  its  control  of  news  and  education, 
the  majority — or,  at  least,  the  majority  of  those  who  can  make 
their  opinion  heard  ?  Or  is  it  the  true  test  of  success  that,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  disapproval  and  inconvenience,  it  permits 
eminent  representatives  of  minority  opinion  to  be  heard  ? 

We  are  moving  at  the  present  time  into  an  epoch  when  political 
views  are  assuming  the  shape  of  religions  and  the  intensity  of 
faiths.  The  new  attitude  of  these  revolutionary  political  religions 
to  one  another  is  that  which  characterized  the  attitude  to  one 
another  of  the  great  religious  confessions  in  the  past.  The 
warfare  of  opinions  and  of  cultures  is  the  heart  of  the  contest. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton,  “  war  cannot  be  carried 
on  according  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Carta  ”.  And  in  the 
domestic  war,  of  words  as  well  as  of  deeds,  of  the  new  epoch 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  single  body  can  allocate  opportunity 
for  expressing  opinion  between  contesting  parties  in  a  fashion 
that  will  satisfy  any  of  them.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  will  choose,  in  the  light  of  its  own  opinion  about 
its  own  moral  responsibility,  to  make  any  such  impartial  alloca¬ 
tion.  Granted  the  conception  of  the  Party  as  a  religion,  a  new 
Islam,  and  of  the  Party  religion  as  the  only  true  one,  any  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  disseminating  opinions  must  become  a 
government  monopoly  inculcating  an  opinion.  We  have  to 
choose  now  whether  we  desire,  by  our  free  act,  to  encourage 
such  a  monopoly.  The  issue  arises  when  the  new  British 
Broadcasting  Company  charter  is  granted. 

Of  all  the  means  of  disseminating  news  and  opinion  today,  the 
radio  is  the  most  important.  In  the  event  of  war  or  general 
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strike,  when  the  press  may  be  curtailed  or  may  cease  publication, 
broadcasting  continues. 

Freedom  “  on  the  air  ”  presents  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own, 
with  which  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  con¬ 
fronted.  A  broadcasting  station  that  can  cover  an  area  of  space 
to  which  no  newspaper,  even  of  the  widest  circulation,  can  aspire, 
is  yet  subject  to  the  strictest  limits  in  area  of  time.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  number  of  newspapers  that  may  appear  simul¬ 
taneously  and  express  their  different  views.  There  are,  super¬ 
ficially,  strict  limits  to  the  number  of  broadcasters  who  can 
speak  on  the  air  simultaneously. 

This  difficulty  has  not  presented  itself  to  many  continental 
nations  as  a  very  serious  one.  Their  attachment  even  to  the 
older  (although  less  important)  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press 
has  never  been  very  profound.  As  touching  broadcasting,  it  has 
been  regarded  as,  primarily,  a  technical  adjunct  of  the  military 
forces — a  scientific  invention  perfected  in  time  of  war — and, 
secondarily,  as  a  means  of  popular  entertainment  in  casinos  and 
the  like. 

In  America,  the  situation  has  been  different.  The  notorious 
American  distrust  of  government  (temporarily  under  hypnosis), 
coupled,  it  should  be  added,  with  American  commercial  individ¬ 
ualism,  has  issued  in  a  system  of  so-called  “  free  broadcasting  ”. 
Actually,  this  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two  major 
systems,  the  Columbia  and  the  National ;  in  a  common  control¬ 
ling  body  representing  the  technical  interests,  the  Broadcasting 
Corporation  of  America  ;  in  a  Federal  Radio  Commission  for 
licensing  and  co-ordinating  wavelengths  ;  but,  also,  in  the  co¬ 
existence,  with  the  mammoth  bodies,  of  numerous  small  stations. 
The  local  pastor  can  expect  to  broadcast  his  sermons  from  his 
own  local  station  over  the  surrounding  hundred  miles.  That 
may  have  its  drawbacks — but  nobody  is  under  compulsion  to 
listen  to  him.  It  is  rather  true,  in  the  United  States,  that  there 
is  not  enough  good  radio  personnel  for  the  stations,  than  not 
enough  stations  for  those  with  a  good  programme  to  offer. 

It  used  to  be  the  boast  of  Victorian  capitalism  that  free  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  was  entirely  indispensable  where  new  industries 
had  to  be  developed  and  new  fields  of  technical  invention  ex¬ 
plored.  The  British  Broadcasting  Company  has  apparently 
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demonstrated,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  superiority  of  state 
or  monopoly  socialism  in  this  point,  by  taking  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  all  industries  and  putting  on  a  better  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  than  the  American  commercial  companies.  British 
upper  class  taste  has,  moreover,  protested  against  the  vulgarity 
of  supporting  programmes  by  commercial  advertising,  since  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  overlook  the  name  of  a  toothpaste 
or  hosiery  firm  announced  as  patrons  of  an  entertainment  as  to 
overlook  an  advertisement  for  cigarettes  or  whisky  in  a  literary 
review.  Also  English  commercial  concerns,  after  the  War, 
probably  neither  were  in  the  mood  nor  possessed  the  imagination 
for  philanthropic  adventures  in  advertising. 

As  a  result,  a  system  of  licences  was  established  in  Britain, 
The  large  profits  from  these  not-inconsiderable  sums  are  not 
turned  back  into  improving  the  service  (or  in  order  to  lower 
charges)  but  accrue  to  His  Majesty’s  Treasury.  One  incidental 
result  of  this  state-chartered  monopoly  is  the  suppression  of  the 
small  experimenter  in  this  new  field  by  government  agents 
employed  by  His  Majesty’s  Post  Office.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  small  experimenter  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  radio  industry  and  for  the  stultification 
of  the  moderate  estimates  of  public  demand  made  by  official 
committees,  presided  over  by  distinguished  soldiers  and  noble¬ 
men. 

Freedom  on  the  air  can  be  further  objected  to  because  the 
broadcaster  possesses,  it  may  be  said,  peculiar  authority.  His 
interpretation  of  events  at  a  critical  moment  may  sway  the 
entire  attitude  of  a  nation.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  why  he 
should  possess  more  authority  than  a  skilful  editor  except  under 
conditions  of  monopoly  broadcasting  where  he  alone  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  occupy  the  air  with  his  views.  The  superstition,  if  it 
exists,  that  the  broadcaster  on  foreign  events  is  peculiarly  inspired 
and  in  possession  of  inner  knowledge,  not  shared  by  the  ordinary 
editor — a  superstition  to  which  little  encouragement  is  usually 
given  by  these  broadcasters  themselves — would  be  quickly  dis¬ 
sipated  if  there  were  competition  in  the  air. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  With  free  broadcasting,  un¬ 
censored  by  the  decorous  taste  of  the  high  officials  of  Langham 
Place,  it  is  possible  that  people  who  would  never  have  dreamed 
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of  admitting  The  Morning  Post  or  The  Daily  Worker  within  the 
precincts  of  their  houses,  may,  by  accident,  find  themselves 
listening-in  to  views  representative  of  these  journals.  It  is,  of 
course,  terrible  to  reflect  that  the  ether  is,  at  every  moment,  alive 
with  sounds  as  much  profane  as  sacred  ;  that  the  Pope  in  the 
Vatican  is  liable  to  have  his  ears  assailed  with  jazz  from  Paris  ; 
that,  even  if  His  Holiness  does  not  listen  in,  these  sounds  are 
yet  there  ;  that  the  worker  in  the  Kremlin,  of  German  extraction, 
may  pick  up  some  speech  of  General  Goring’s.  These  things 
will  scarcely  bear  thinking  about.  The  commonplace  man  has 
yet  his  commonplace  remedy — to  “  switch  off  ”  from  the  offend¬ 
ing  station,  if  there  is  more  than  one.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
make  his  children  “  switch  off  ” — but  that  raises  other  issues. 

The  major  objections  to  free  broadcasting  are  entirely  technical. 
The  case  of  America  shows  that  they  are  not  final.  In  the  smaller 
European  countries  the  difficulty  is  greater  but  does  not  preclude 
small  range  broadcasting  from  private  stations.  Further  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  short  wavelengths  may  widen  the  available 
range  of  wavelengths  for  allocation. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  compare  adequately  the  results  of  an 
experimental  system  that  is  advancing  by  method  of  trial  and 
error,  with  the  results  of  a  system  recognized  by  state  fiat ; 
with  the  resources  of  the  state  behind  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  able  to  raise  funds  by  a  compulsory  system  of  licensing.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  the  Q>lumbia  and  National  systems  of 
America,  and  even  some  of  the  smaller  stations,  do  not  compare 
unfavourably  when  tested  by  the  undoubtedly  high  standards  of 
the  B.B.C. 

It  is  odd  that  in  fields,  such  as  finance,  where  an  effective 
monopoly  gives  real  power  over  the  common  lives  and  daily 
behaviour  of  men  by  its  bearing  on  domestic  prices  and  on 
national  economic  policy,  many  Englishmen  are  prepared  to 
defend  the  importance  of  freedom  from  social  control.  In  the 
fields  of  the  dissemination  of  opinion  where,  if  anywhere,  freedom 
and  discussion  should  be  held  sacred,  a  monopoly  has  been 
embraced  almost  without  murmur.  Even,  however,  if  the  very 
dangerous  principles  of  a  national  monopoly  of  broadcasting  and 
the  indirect  state  censorship  of  news  and  opinion  be  accepted. 
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there  is  a  strong  case,  within  this  system,  for  diversity.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  conception  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  under  its  new  charter,  should  not  be  federal,  and  why  very 
different  policies  as  to  programme  should  not  be  followed  by  the 
various  stations.  Daventry  or  the  northern  stations  might  broad¬ 
cast  a  type  of  programme  that  London  Regional  would  not 
consider. 

People  who  wished  to  express  sulphurous  views  on  India  or 
on  unemployment  might  be  sure  of  the  hospitality  of  one  station 
— which  people  would  listen  in  to  at  their  risk — if  they  could  get 
a  patron  or  advertiser  to  sponsor  them  and  defray  expenses.  The 
public  might  welcome  one  controversial  station,  when  it  had 
little  stomach  for  controversy  occupying  much  time  on  the 
National  programme.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  those  stations,  or 
this  federative  system,  should  be  responsible  in  any  fashion,  save 
a  purely  negative  one  for  the  restraint  of  abuses,  to  any  govern¬ 
ment  department.  Such  a  pitiful  incident  as  that  of  the  apology 
of  the  head  of  the  B.B.C.  to  the  Polish  Government  for  various 
statements  of  fact  ought  not  to  be  susceptible  of  repetition.  A 
broadcasting  director  ought  to  be  precisely  as  free,  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  as  a  newspaper  editor.  His  sacred  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  facts  alone,  which  every  journalist  recognizes  as 
part  of  his  professional  ethic,  should  be  acknowledged  by  him 
as  much  as  by  any  editor.  Broadcasting  is  admittedly  affected 
by  the  interests  of  national  defence  more  than  the  press.  This 
argument,  however,  is  one  that  must  be  watched  carefully  lest 
irrelevant  and  dangerous  conclusions  be  drawn  from  it.  At 
present  broadcasting  in  Britain  is  substantially  a  piece  of  mis¬ 
applied  State  Socialism,  rendered  unassailable  by  a  disguise  of 
independence.  It  is  the  typical  fruit  of  that  hustled,  executive- 
minded,  ill-considered  period  that  immediately  followed  the  War. 
The  exponents  of  hustled  governmentalism  had  a  happy  hunting 
ground  in  a  new  technical  field  such  as  broadcasting. 

The  alternative  to  the  system  of  the  free,  or  the  federated, 
station  here  advocated  is  a  system  that  is  in  perpetual  peril  of 
lapsing,  as  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy,  into  one  of  government 
propaganda.  As  the  cult  of  the  political  religion  grows — as  it 
seems  likely  to  do — the  probability  of  hearing  upon  the  air  any 
opinion  displeasing  to  the  ruling  religion  will  diminish.  An 
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entire  new  field  of  controlling  and  shaping  opinion  will  have  been 
captured  by  our  new  makers  of  Inquisitions  and  Indexes.  It  is 
necessary,  while  there  is  time,  to  erect  in  Britain  another  bulwark 
against  the  standardization  of  ideas  ;  not  to  let  the  battle  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  of  Opinion  go  by  default ;  and,  pre¬ 
cisely  by  the  character  of  the  new  B.B.C.  charter,  to  throw  down 
a  challenge.  A  challenge  is  needed  to  the  whole  tendency  to 
substitute  dictatorship,  with  its  neat  technical  claims  to  give 
good  government  for  democracy  the  cost  of  freedom  and 
self-government . 
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By  Basil  Maine 

Before  the  present  concert  season  began,  the  B.B.C.  enter¬ 
tained  a  number  of  music  critics  to  lunch,  and  through  the 
mouth  of  its  Music  Director,  Dr,  Adrian  Boult,  outlined 
its  immediate  plans  in  the  sphere  of  music.  It  was  a  friendly 
gathering.  Although  the  critics  were  invited  to  ask  questions, 
no  one  appeared  willing  to  respond.  The  silence,  perhaps, 
indicated  that  there  was  no  desire  to  mar  the  pleasant  occasion 
by  introducing  controversy.  Perhaps,  too,  it  implied  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  Boult’s  genial  personality.  At  the  B.B.C.  he  has  filled 
an  exceedingly  difficult  position  with  admirable  tact,  as  well  as 
great  ability.  There  is  hardly  another  musician  in  the  country 
who  could  sail  the  B.B.C.’s  ship  through  every  kind  of  weather 
as  he  does,  and  then  persuade  us  that  we  have  had  a  delightfully 
smooth  passage. 

j  That  silence,  assuredly,  did  not  mean  that  there  were  no 

questions  to  ask.  We  need  not  beg  the  privilege  of  examining 
the  B.B.C.’s  post-bag  (that  strange  enigma)  in  order  to  learn 
I  that  the  air  is  full  of  questionings  and  doubts.  Many  musicians, 

for  example,  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  agree  with  the  B.B.C’s 
'  attitude  towards  their  art.  Instead  of  encouraging  true  musician- 

ship,  it  is,  they  believe,  encouraging  affectation  and  snobbery. 

I  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  dreary  an  atmosphere  frequently 

pervades  our  concert-halls.  A  large  proportion  of  present-day 
audiences  consists  of  those  who  regard  a  concert  either  as  a  kind 
I  of  penance,  and  therefore  a  reason  for  self-righteousness,  or  as 

a  gateway  to  a  strange,  remote  culture.  These  are  they  who 
I  enter  in  after  much  deliberation.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  does 

I  a  concert  entertain  them.  It  takes  two  to  provide  an  enter- 

I  tainment :  there  must  be  the  faculty  to  entertain  and  the  faculty 

I  to  be  entertainable.  A  true  musician,  having  the  ways  and  means 

of  entering  into  the  music  and  its  performance,  having  the 

! 

i 

I 

I 
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knowledge  whereby  to  form  judgment,  can  be  as  richly  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  concert  as  a  jazz-fiend  is  by  a  dance-band.  Cricket 
does  not  entertain  the  average  American  ;  Punch  does  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  man  who  lacks  Punch-like  humour  ;  racing  greyhounds 
(let  us  devoutly  hope)  do  not  entertain  the  clergy.  Likewise, 
unmusical  people  cannot  be  genuinely  entertained  by  music. 
Yet  we  find  that,  whereas  most  types  have  the  sense  and  honesty 
to  avoid  that  which  cannot  possibly  interest  them,  the  unmusical 
type  is  forming  the  habit  of  attending  concerts. 

The  influence  of  broadcasting  in  this  country  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  sometimes  in  ways 
which  in  themselves  are  altogether  commendable.  Regard  the 
recent  improvements  in  orchestral  playing  in  London,  for 
example.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  we  con¬ 
tentedly  took  the  view  that  orchestral  playing  was  a  jolly  game  of 
sight-reading  undertaken  by  a  number  of  old  hands  who  some¬ 
times  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  night  and  sometimes  sent 
deputies  to  enable  themselves  to  go  and  take  part  in  another  little 
game  in  another  parish  hall.  Then  something  happened. 
Orchestras  from  Berlin,  Vienna  and  New  York  visited  us.  We 
were  put  to  shame.  We  realized  that  an  orchestral  concert  was 
not  a  game,  but  a  serious  matter.  Led  by  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  we  began  to  mend  our  ways.  The  amateur 
spirit  of  the  old  kind  of  concert  was  superseded  by  the  intensive 
culture  of  the  new.  Yet  there  still  are  those  who  regret  the 
change,  those  who  would  choose  to  be  present  even  at  an 
amateur  music-making  rather  than  sit  in  a  present-day  audience, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  hawk-eyed  analysts  of  music 
which  has  first  been  masticated  for  them  by  innumerable  Masters 
of  Appreciation  and  then  is  played  by  an  orchestral  machine. 

These  reactionaries  are  certainly  a  minority,  perhaps  a  small 
one ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  majority  is  to  accuse  them  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  snobbery  and  high-brow  selfishness.  Rarely  do  they 
answer  the  charge,  for  they  are  an  inarticulate  group.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  their  voice  is  heard,  we  find  that  their  funda¬ 
mental  belief  is  that  music  (and,  of  course,  each  of  the  arts)  is 
essentially  an  aristocratic  culture,  and  the  present  movement 
towards  its  democratization,  however  worthy  in  intention,  is 
lamentably  misguided.  They  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
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knowledge  which  is  now  so  generously  offered  to  the  public  at 
large,  through  the  medium  of  broadcasting  and  the  gramophone, 
has  helped  a  few  who  were  potentially  musical  to  find  them¬ 
selves  and  their  salvation.  But,  they  think,  far  more  people, 
having  no  shadow  of  an  instinct  for  music,  have  been  persuaded 
to  make  a  show  of  being  musical  as  a  result  of  mechanized  music, 
talks,  appreciation  classes  and  lectures  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
section  of  the  public  which  brings  a  cold  dreariness  into  the 
concert-hall,  converting  it  into  a  laboratory  or  a  class-room  at  a 
night-school,  and  making  the  atmosphere  reek  of  ill-digested 
programme-notes.  They  frustrate  the  high  entertainment  which 
music  alone  can  give. 

The  root  of  this  complaining  is  the  conviction  that  the  magic 
of  great  music  and  of  great  performance  commands  less  and  less 
reverence.  Symphony  concerts  are  so  numerous  that  the  round 
of  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  trivial ;  and  in  any  case  the 
programmes  (in  this  country)  are  too  long.  And  if  concerts  arc 
becoming  common  and  trivial  to  audiences,  how  much  more  so 
to  players  who  by  contract  are  required  to  prepare  two  or  more 
lengthy  and  arduous  programmes  each  week  !  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  frantic  routine  of  music-making  which  is  already 
in  danger  of  reducing  the  orchestra’s  efficiency  and  making  it  as 
stale  as  its  audience  ?  (The  writer  recalls  his  experience  in  the 
United  States  two  years  ago,  when  all  the  concerts  he  attended 
were  strictly  limited  to  seventy-five  minutes  of  music,  with  an 
interval  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  He  found  then  that  pro¬ 
grammes  were  repeated  on  successive  nights,  as  is  the  practice 
at  our  own  Courtauld-Sargent  concerts,  and  that  conditions  were 
healthiest  where  there  was  a  genuine  concern  for  the  cultivated 
section  of  the  public,  and  were  least  satisfactory  where  music 
was  smarting  under  a  dictatorship.) 

It  is  true  that  the  public  has  never  before  had  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  hearing  the  music  of  the  masters,  all  Mozart,  all 
Beethoven  {foith  the  Choral  Finale),  all  Wagner,  all  Brahms,  all 
Bach  (and  the  Cantatas,  all  of  them),  all  Haydn  (the  spurious 
symphonies  not  excepted),  all  the  best,  or  latest,  contemporary 
music.  We  have  to  decide,  however,  whether  or  not  this  repre¬ 
sents  true  progress,  whether,  in  gaining  the  whole  material 
world  of  music,  we  have  retained  or  lost  its  soul.  For  the  concert. 
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after  all,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Sixteenth  century 
musicians  would  have  been  horrified,  or  perhaps  amused,  at  the 
idea  of  sitting  solemnly  in  a  concert-hall.  Music  then,  whether 
for  viols  or  voices,  was  always  apt  for  performance  in  the  home. 
The  sweet  savour  of  it  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  been  brought 
before  a  large  unpartaking  audience  and  swollen  to  concert 
dimensions.  There  are  few  nowadays  who  can  take  pleasure  in 
one  of  the  early  English  fantasies,  but  that  is  a  reflection  upon 
twentieth  century  conditions  of  performance  rather  than  upon 
the  music  of  those  delicate,  temperate  works.  With  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  means  of  performance  the  field  of  interpretation 
became  ever  wider,  until  we  come  to  our  own  time  when  a  famous 
conductor’s  reading  of  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony  is  regarded 
as  being  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  symphony  itself. 

The  sanctification  of  the  conductor  is  a  sign  of  the  age.  The 
conductor  is  encouraged  to  dictate  to  the  composer,  whether  alive 
or  dead,  as  to  the  “  meaning  ”  of  his  music.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  arrogance,  or,  what  is  worse,  affected  reverence,  is  the  feature 
of  contemporary  performances.  When  a  high-minded  con¬ 
ductor  like  Dr.  Weingartner  appears  in  this  country,  his  corrective 
influence  is  welcome.  His  reticence  shows  up  the  methods  of 
other  conductors.  He  conducts  the  “  Symphonic  fantastique  ” 
and  gives  us  the  essence  of  Berlioz  without  providing  in  his 
deportment  any  clue  to  the  fever  and  frenzy  of  the  interpretation. 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  on  the  other  hand,  conducting  a  Mozart 
Symphony,  suggests  by  his  antics  that  the  work  is  a  peak  in  the 
Romantic  range.  Why  is  it  necessary,  then,  for  a  conductor  of 
Beecham ’s  musical  qualities,  to  enact  visibly  every  phrase  of  the 
Jupiter  }  The  answer  is  this  :  to  win  the  approval,  or  at  least 
to  gain  the  attention,  of  unmusical  audiences.  The  historian 
who  cannot  perform  the  trick  which  is  called  “  making  history 
live  ”  is  accounted  a  dull  fellow.  So  with  the  interpreter  of 
music.  Especially  with  the  conductor,  who  has  at  his  disposal 
all  manner  of  ways  of  performing  the  trick.  After  one  of 
Beecham ’s  recent  performances  of  a  Mozart  symphony,  one 
critic  observed — ^and  it  was  clearly  the  general  opinion  :  “He 
made  the  music  live,  and  that  seemed  to  us  the  first  consider¬ 
ation.’’  With  all  due  respect,  the  first  of  all  critical  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  :  is  this  symphony — ^very  much  alive  and 
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kicking,  we  admit — is  it  the  music  that  Mozart  conceived  ?  If 
the  pace  (of  the  last  movement,  for  example)  must  be  enlivened 
to  an  exaggerated  degree  lest  a  Queen’s  Hall  audience  of  1934 
should  consider  the  symphony  fit  only  for  the  museum,  it  were 
surely  better  to  resort  to  the  familiar  description,  Mozart- 
Beecham.  Mozartiana,  perhaps,  would  be  an  even  better  title. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  is  the  radio-educated  public  which 
is  mainly  responsible  for  this  self-vaunting  of  musical  inter¬ 
preters,  this  highly-coloured  expressiveness  in  performance. 
Through  the  silver  microphone,  that  public  from  birth  has  been 
fed  upon  the  heresy  that  all  men  are  (or  can  be  made)  musical. 
So  false  a  belief  can  only  persist  by  representing  music  as  painting, 
or  story-telling  or  a  conductor’s  histrionics ;  by  pretending,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  not  music  at  all. 

The  preference  given  by  the  B.B.C.  to  talkers  and  writers  who 
can  glibly  make  pictures  out  of  music,  reveals  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  great  numbers  who  seek  the  distinction  of  being  thought 
musical.  How  numerous  are  such  people  is  reflected  in  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  conductor  in  our  time.  In  the  concert  hall 
these  people  follow  the  conductor’s  movements  in  the  pathetic 
belief  that  they  are  actually  following  the  music’s  movement. 
In  the  opera  house  they  protest  with  the  fervour  of  an  ascetic 
that  they  follow  music  with  a  single  mind  only  because  they  know 
that  there  they  can  luxuriate  in  a  thousand  distractions  and 
diversions.  And  when  from  time  to  time  it  is  announced  that 
Covent  Garden  has  risen  once  again  from  its  death-bed,  the  Press 
eagerly  hands  on  the  information  as  if  it  were  proof  positive  that 
England  is  inhabited  by  forty  millions  of  musical  people.  As  if 
opera  represented  the  apex  of  the  art  of  music  !  As  if  the 
Covent  Garden  Syndicate  made  it  a  rule  to  produce  at  least  three 
contemporary  operas  each  season!  And  as  if  this  adornment 
which  London  Society  puts  on  for  two  months,  as  a  beautiful 
woman  puts  on  a  pair  of  ear-rings  to  match  a  particular  dress — 
as  if  this  had  any  connection  at  all  with  the  musical  propensities 
of  this  country  as  a  whole  1 

We  must  not  overlook  the  argument  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  B.B.C.’s  audience  for  its  symphony  concerts  is  out¬ 
side  the  concert-hall  and  therefore  undistracted  by  the  antics  of 
conducting.  Nor  must  we  minimize  the  privilege  of  those 
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attending  the  concerts,  in  having  in  Dr.  Adrian  Boult  a  conductor, 
not  only  of  versatility,  but  also  of  integrity.  Indeed,  Boult’s 
ideals  are  comparable  to  those  of  Weingartner.  But  even  these 
advantages  are  constantly  endangered  so  far  as  outside  listeners 
are  concerned,  by  the  non-musical  system  of  control  by  which 
concerts  are  broadcast.  That  such  a  system  is  tolerated  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  B.B.C.’s  fundamentally  erroneous  attitude 
towards  the  art  of  music. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  return  to  the  cool,  unhurried 
conditions  of  the  Fantasy  days.  But  added  wealth  involves 
added  responsibility,  and  the  public  is  encouraged  to  be  more 
and  more  irresponsible.  Either  it  regards  music  as  a  means  of 
exercising  the  star-worshipping  mentality  or  it  looks  on  music  as 
a  dead  body  to  be  stretched  and  carefully  examined  upon  the 
dissecting  table.  The  music  public,  as  it  is  at  present  educated, 
is  either  driven  along  the  road  of  shallow  hero-worship,  or  along 
the  road  of  cold-blooded  arrogance.  Until  the  B.B.C.  can  teach 
at  least  a  section  of  its  public  to  follow  music  purely  and  simply 
for  musical  experience,  the  material  resources  of  music  and 
music-making  cannot  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  art. 
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VIII.—SCANDINA  VIA 
By  Erik  Mesterton 

AMONG  the  few  recent  periods  that  can  be  regarded  with 
any  confidence  as  having  importance  in  creative  literature 
is  surely  the  ’nineteen* twenties.  In  the  Scandinavian 
novel  a  number  of  interrelated  tendencies  come  to  clearer  expres¬ 
sion  in  these  years  ;  but  running  through  them  all  has  been  some 
attitude  towards  the  temptation  to  escape  from  the  problems  of 
an  industrial  civilization.  The  means  of  evasion  was  offered  in 
the  convention  of  Regionalist  literature,  which  has  bulked  so 
large  in  modern  Scandinavian  fiction.  What  the  more  living 
writers  have  tended  to  react  against  is  decadent  Regionalism, 
implying  devotion  to  the  idyllic ;  the  cultivation  of  those 
secluded  moods  and  interests  which  give  relief  from  the  less 
welcome  aspects  of  life;  as  well  as  the  exploitation  of  the 
picturesque.  The  idyllic  peasant  novel  may  have  a  slender 
justification  as  a  store  of  anthropological  facts  ;  as  a  picture  of 
life  it  is  false,  since  it  presents  as  peacefully  existing  an  order  of 
things  which  in  reality  is  already  destroyed  or  disintegrating. 
The  fact  of  this  disintegration  is  evident  in  Sigrid  Undset’s 
work,  although  she  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  process.  She 
alternates  between  two  planes:  her  early  studies  in  urban  realism, 
to  which  she  has  lately  returned,  and  her  mediaeval  novels — two 
planes  which  are  unrelated  except  in  their  common  insistence  on 
traditional  values  in  individual  and  family  life.  The  spirit  of 
the  Swedish  ’nineties  in  its  reliance  on  a  great  national  past  and 
its  themes  of  heroic  effort  and  sacrifice  finds  its  belated  Norwegian 
counterpart  in  her  mediaeval  family  sagas.  She,  however,  in 
contrast  to  the  ’nineties  stands  firm  on  her  Catholic  feet :  she 
has  the  pride  of  the  past  and  the  sense  of  the  historical  picturesque, 
but  not  of  historical  process  and  decline.  A  Danish  example 
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of  the  historical  novel  is  J.  V.  Jensen’s  The  Fall  of  the  Kingy 
treating  a  period  from  the  great  past  of  Danish  hegemony. 
But  Jensen  focuses  upon  the  idea  of  a  fatal  crisis  of  national 
history,  whereas  Sigrid  Undset  sees  only  the  stability  of  a  past 
order.  The  theme  of  decline  is  the  undoing  of  a  free  peasantry 
by  autocratic  government. 

A  recurrent  theme  of  the  peasant  novel  is  that  of  the  prodigal 
son :  the  man  who  leaves  his  birthplace  in  the  country  and  returns 
again  after  sojourning  in  the  industrial  wilderness.  This  study 
of  the  d^acinSy  homesick  for  his  land  of  childhood,  even  if  not 
explicitly  avowed,  is  the  underlying  motive  of  regionalist  fiction. 
In  Sweden,  with  its  more  advanced  industrialization,  it  is  more 
interestingly  revealed  in  the  later  vogue  of  provincial  town 
novels  than  in  the  devitalized  rustic  tradition.  Two  themes  may 
be  distinguished  :  the  contrast  between  the  emigrant’s  idea  of 
industrial  America  and  the  idyllic  Stockholm  of  pre-war  days, 
and  the  opposition  between  urban  mechanization  and  the 
idealized  small  town.  Superficially  realistic,  the  tone  betrays 
the  falsity  of  attitude  ;  the  provincial  idyll  is  of  the  past,  and  these 
writers  can  afford  to  be  charmed  because  they  are  safely  out  of 
it.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  old  order  is  still  very  much 
alive,  and  the  atmosphere  of  tension,  conflict  and  acute  dis¬ 
satisfaction  infects  the  French  novel  of  family  life  (vide  Mauriac). 
The  title  of  one  of  these  Swedish  novels.  Home  from  BabyUmy 
with  its  obvious  reference  to  the  prodigal’s  return,  testifies  to 
the  pervasive  mood  of  nostalgia. 

In  Norway,  too,  the  peasant  novel  is  a  major  form,  and  has 
shown  greater  possibilities,  especially  in  its  psychological  insight. 
An  interesting  development  has  been  the  school  of  dialect 
writers  ;  one  of  its  most  prominent  exponents  being  O.  Duun, 
who,  in  a  many-volumed  saga,  uses  the  common  material  of 
“  change  in  the  village  ” — ^the  struggle  between  tradition  and 
the  encroachment  of  urban  mentality.  In  opposition  to  the  usual 
family  chronicle  of  decline  and  degeneration,  his  theme  is  pro¬ 
gress.  This,  however,  he  can  only  achieve  by  concentrating  on 
the  dramatic  values  of  one  character  who  sums  up  in  himself 
the  qualities  and  aspirations  of  generations. 

The  pursuit  of  the  idyllic — in  the  sense  of  a  dream  world 
of  placid  contentment — is  a  tendency  worth  mentioning,  not 
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only  because  it  has  exercised  a  considerable  influence  par 
reaction y  in  Andrd  Gide’s  phrase,  but  as  evidence  of  a  state 
of  mind  from  which  it  vainly  attempts  to  divert  attention. 
Ultimately,  it  is  an  indirect  expression  of  a  complex  attitude  which 
is  the  essence  of  post-war  mentality,  and  which  has  its  direct  and 
complementary  expression  in  the  experience  of  desolation.  In 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  open  expression  of  desolation  is  the 
mark  of  the  generation  for  which  the  great  war  came  as  the 
crucial  experience  of  maturity.  The  incarnation  of  “  post-war  ” 
sensibility  is  the  Swede  Par  Lagerkvist.  The  initiator  of  Ex¬ 
pressionism  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  he  was  also  the  first  to 
rebel  against  the  traditional  novel.  With  The  Eternal  Smile 
he  evolves  a  new  form  related  to,  though  not  derived  from,  the 
“  subjective  ”  or  “  poetic  ”  method  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  European  novel :  a  rhapsodic  narrative,  built  up  with  short 
episodes,  sometimes  superficially  unrelated  in  mood,  round  a 
number  of  dominating  themes  :  among  others  the  isolation  of 
individual  experience  ;  and  the  protest  against  a  meaningless  exist¬ 
ence  together  with  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  mystery. 
The  Guest  of  Reality  comes  nearer  to  the  straightforward  story,  but 
the  characters,  instead  of  being  three-dimensional,  are  rather  units 
of  feeling,  symbols  of  significant  experience.  Confusion  and 
disorder,  which  in  his  early  work  were  projected  on  to  the  external 
world  of  post-war  chaos,  are  now  realized  as  being  subjective, 
a  state  of  soul.  But  the  essential  experience  of  adolescence  is  for 
Lagerkvist  that  of  violence.  This  theme  comes  to  its  fullest 
expression  in  his  latest  work.  The  Hardman.  The  method 
employed  here  shows  affinities  with  the  mythical  method  of 
Joyce  and  Eliot  in  the  juxtaposition  of  past  and  present,  linked  by 
the  symbolical  figure  of  the  hangman  who  is  both  the  expression 
and  the  victim  of  the  eternal  human  lust  for  violence.  As  in 
Ulysses  and  The  Waste  Landy  the  nostalgic  intention  of  historical 
contrast  has  been  transcended  in  Lagerkvist ’s  identification  of 
mediaeval  and  contemporary  reality.  The  old  order  of  stable 
relations  has  now  lost  all  value  as  a  refuge  of  security :  it  is 
presented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  the  identity  of 
Vimmortel  peche  in  the  permanent  make-up  of  the  human  being. 

In  the  Danish  Expressionist  movement  the  double  theme  of 
the  idyllic  and  the  desolate  is  also  pervasive.  The  shock  of 
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realizing  one’s  desolation  lies  behind  the  attitude  taken  up 
here  towards  the  bankruptcy  of  bourgeois  ideals :  that  of  the 
bohemian  enfant  terrible  whose  revolutionary  zeal  is  satisfied  by 
exasperating  the  philistine  with  modernistic  pranks  and  calling 
the  universal  bluff  by  exercises  in  sardonic  satire.  Escape  to  the 
idyllic  is  found  in  romantic  travelling  to  the  far  away,  presented 
in  a  hot-house  vocabulary  whose  exotic  colouring  has  proved 
extremely  fugitive.  All  that  remains  of  the  period  is  Kristensen’s 
The  Arabesque  of  Life ^  an  exhaustive  stocktaking  of  social  corrup¬ 
tion  which  is  saved  from  futility  by  a  genuine  note  of  desperation. 

A  tendency  not  yet  prominent  in  England  is  marked  by  the 
proletarian  novel,  which  in  Scandinavia  has  an  importance 
probably  unequalled  anywhere  outside  Russia.  As  a  critical 
term  proletarian  literature  in  the  accepted  sense  has  a  wide  con¬ 
notation.  First  referring  to  writers  of  proletarian  origin  who 
in  their  work  more  or  less  relied  on  their  experience  of  proletarian 
life,  it  has  also  been  made  to  cover  the  social  document  novel 
when  applied  to  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  as  well  as 
the  propagandist  novel  of  class  war — three  occasionally  over¬ 
lapping  but  distinct  types. 

In  Sweden,  the  most  influential  proletarian  novelists  are 
Martin  Koch  and  Dan  Andersson.  The  first  named  gave  the 
prototype  of  the  novel  of  social  (and  socialist)  indignation, 
deriving  from,  but  far  surpassing,  his  American  models  of  the 
“  muck-raking  ”  school.  His  subject  is  the  Stockholm  under¬ 
world,  his  intention  is  to  lay  bare  the  functioning  of  the  lower 
organs  of  metropolitan  civilization.  The  tniUeu  of  the  other 
master,  Dan  Andersson,  is  that  of  the  rural  proletariat,  and  this 
accounts  for  his  susceptibility  to  the  romantic  free-life-of-nature 
element  in  Hamsun,  his  nomadic  love  of  the  wilds  and  back- 
woods  of  the  North  ;  a  preference  for  the  primitive,  which 
implies  the  rejection  of  the  settled  commimity  of  the  old  order 
as  much  as  of  urban  civilization.  For  him  there  is  no  idyll, 
either  past,  present  or  future  ;  what  replaces  it  is  an  agony  of 
desire  for  a  complete  change,  a  miracle  that  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived  except  in  terms  of  a  New  Dispensation. 

The  novel  of  class  war  found  its  finest  expression  in  Denmark 
with  Nexo’s  saga  of  modem  Labour.  The  book  is  too  well  known 
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to  justify  discussion  here  ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  an  obvious 
comparison.  Pelle  the  Conqueror  is  the  antithesis  of  Andersson’s 
homeless  proletarian  Individual,  so  deep  is  Pelle’s  sense  of  an 
historical  mission.  Equally  striking  is  the  contrast  to  Duun. 
Nex0  is  able  to  develop  his  history  of  a  human  progress  without 
suppressing  any  essential  aspect  of  the  process  of  contemporary 
reality  :  for  him  the  progress  of  the  individual  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  social  movement  with  which  his  hero’s  destiny 
merges. 

Only  one  other  Scandinavian  has  treated  a  fundamental 
movement  in  the  modern  world  as  a  theme  of  progress,  the  Swede, 

L.  Nordstrom.  He  has  gradually  evolved  from  the  pre-capi- 
talistic  to  a  post-capitalistic  idyll,  that  of  an  imagined  World 
Town  in  which  the  whole  planet  is  integrated  as  an  urban  unit. 

In  his  aggressive  acceptance  of  mechanization  and  its  implications 
he  had  a  predecessor  in  Jensen  who  first  came  out  as  the  prophet 
of  the  machine  age.  These  writers,  though  both  affected  by  the 
post-war  awakening  of  the  national  spirit,  have  reacted  very 
differently  as  an  inevitable  result  of  differences  in  their  social 
background.  The  progressive  theme  of  Nordstrom’s  saga  of  the 
expansion  of  Sweden  into  the  growing  world  town  has  the  support 
of  a  real  industrial  future,  whereas  Jensen,  in  responding  to  the 
revived  sense  of  national  values,  is  thrown  back  on  the  regressive 
theme  of  the  Danish  countryside  as  a  secluded  idyll.  Nordstrom 
is  further  significant  because  he  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  the  | 
contemporary  writer  in  attempting  to  fuse  his  sensibility  as  an  I 
artist  with  his  concern  for  ideas.  His  concrete  experience  and 
his  sociological  theory  exist  side  by  side,  unrelated  except  in  the 
form  of  abstraction.  In  Nexo  we  find  a  fusion  between  the  two : 
we  can  trace  the  growth  of  both  interests — in  theory  and  in 
emotional  life — since  he  has  a  living  personal  relation  to  the 
movement  embodying  the  idea,  whereas  in  Nordstrom  the 
relation  is  the  purely  impersonal  one  of  the  spectator. 

Nordstrom  stands  isolated  in  a  generation  which  established 
the  novel  of  realistic  narrative  in  Sweden,  devoted  to  the  reporting 
of  topicalities  and  excited  by  the  latest  ideas.  For  this  type  of 
novel  even  at  its  best,  when  presenting  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
social  background,  international  importance  can  hardly  be  claimed. 

Its  pre-war  originators  have  now  the  position  of  the  grandfather 
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generation  to  les  jeunes^  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  certain 
similarity  between  them  on  points  which  differentiate  them  both 
from  the  post-war  generation.  Both  have  the  desire  to  achieve 
an  “  acceptance  of  life”.  Eyvind  Johnson’s  Faretvell  to  Hamlet 
makes  the  representative  gesture  of  liquidating  ”  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  post-war  hero,  the  young  man  of  literary  ambition  with 
shattered  nerves  and  a  distaste  for  regular  hours.  Where  the 
older  generation  was  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  will  and 
energy,  the  young  find  no  adequate  satisfaction  in  the  idea 
of  individual  striving,  and  offer  instead  the  ideal  of  open 
receptivity  and  an  almost  religious  insistence  on  the  value  of  the 
impulsive  human  being.  Instead  of  the  would-be  energetic 
grandfather  and  the  sincerely  desperate  father,  we  have  the  son 
dreaming  of  a  new  superman,  not  intellectual  and  sophisticated, 
but  the  ”  young  god  ”  of  primitive  instinct.  This  primitivist 
school,  an  offshoot  of  the  proletarian  movement,  has  for  its  central 
doctrine  the  recognition  of  sexual  love,  not  as  possessive,  but  as 
a  state  of  spiritual  plenitude  and  a  condition  of  any  real  contact 
with  life.  Of  the  group  Eyvind  Johnson  is  the  most  interesting 
figure,  endowed  as  he  is  with  a  brilliant  destructive  gift  un¬ 
equalled  since  Strindberg.  In  his  work  the  need  for  positive 
values  is  felt  almost  as  a  craving,  but  it  is  clear  that  for  him  none 
is  to  be  found  in  actuality.  In  his  most  ambitious  achievement, 
Bobinacky  he  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  create  an  ambiguous 
character  representing  both  the  anarchic  principle,  destroying  a 
corrupt  and  impotent  civilization,  and  the  heretical  divinity  of 
fertility  and  spontaneous  vigour,  in  one  complex  symbol. 

^  The  novel  of  adolescence  had  been  one  of  the  chief  literary 
forms  of  the  ’twenties,  when  not  only  the  theme  but  often  also 
the  implicit  standards  of  evaluation  are  those  of  adolescence.  In 
Sweden  the  wave  of  autobiographical  fiction  includes  Andersson 
and  Lagerkvist.  Less  obviously  adolescent  in  feeling,  but  never¬ 
theless  having  affinities  with  this  movement  is  an  autobiography 
of  G.  Hellstrdm,  informed  by  the  tragic  recognition  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  an  adolescent  temperament  which,  one  feels,  the  author 
can  realize  but  not  transcend.  The  most  disturbing  contribution 
made  by  a  younger  generation  in  this  genre  is  Krusenstjema’s 
Tony  trilogy,  which  marks  an  advance  in  the  treatment  of  early 
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development,  not  in  profundity,  perhaps,  but  in  range  of  experi¬ 
ence,  notably  sexual  experience.  The  attitude  is  neither  that 
of  revolt  nor  acceptance,  but  rather  a  wondering  submissiveness 
before  the  awakening  of  sex,  set  off  against  the  onset  of  hereditary 
madness,  with  which  it  is  intimately  bound  up.  The  more 
recent  novels  of  adolescence  have  tended  to  become  media  of 
self-exploration  and  revision  of  experience  rather  than  expressions 
of  immediate  feeling.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  novels  of 
the  Dane,  J.  Paludan,  and  in  Norway  in  Sigurd  Hoel’s  latest 
work. 

The  psychoanalytic  novel  has  been  a  late  growth  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  though  vague  glimpses  of  the  new  psychology  have  fur¬ 
nished  commercial  fiction  with  attractive  novelties.  A  genuine 
impact  of  Adler’s  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  Hellstrom’s  auto¬ 
biography.  A  more  detached  use  of  psychoanalysis  is  seen  in 
the  work  of  Hoel,  whose  A  Day  in  October  is  the  most  finished 
product  of  the  type.  It  confirms  the  rejection  of  post-war 
metaphysical  pessimism ;  the  pessimism  that  remains  is  con¬ 
ditional,  and  one  is  allowed  to  entertain  the  possibility  of 
psychological  and  social  control.  Technically,  the  book  breaks 
away  from  the  traditional  approach  to  “  character  ”.  Instead 
of  the  three-dimensional  figure,  Hoel  introduces  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  character  as  a  sequence  of  responses  conditioned 
by  circumstances.  A  similar  conception  of  character  also  marks 
Aksel  Sandemose  (a  young  author  of  Danish  origin  now  writing 
in  Norwegian),  and  is  evident  in  his  first  Norwegian  book, 
A  Sailor  Goes  Ashore.  In  his  later  work,  however,  he  returns 
to  a  more  subjective  expression  of  emotion  in  the  form  of 
phantasmagoria. 

The  abandonment  of  the  post-war  mood  proceeds  very 
differently  in  Denmark.  Here  a  number  of  writers  have  taken 
up  active  attitudes  in  face  of  the  collapse  of  standards — partly 
following  the  lead  given  by  Paludan.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  is  M.  Lauesen,  whose  chief  work  so  far.  Waiting  for  Ship, 
gives  no  complete  evidence  of  his  sincere  and  troubled  search  for 
positive  values.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  family  chronicle,  re¬ 
cording  decline,  and  in  its  traditional  preoccupation  with  the 
details  of  everyday  existence  it  has  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
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development  of  contemporary  sensibility,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
succeeds  in  suggesting  an  atmosphere  of  impending  change  and 
its  necessity. 

To  complete  what  is  necessarily  a  brief  sketch  of  the  modern 
Scandinavian  novel  a  word  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  position 
of  the  writer  who,  in  isolated  superiority,  represents  the  real 
greatness  of  his  age  in  literature — Hjalmar  Bergman.  In 
illuminating  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries 
Bergman’s  work  is  untouched  by  the  malady  which  has  vitiated 
so  many  of  their  most  ambitious  undertakings  :  the  dissociation 
of  thought  and  feeling  referred  to  in  discussing  its  most 
notable  Swedish  victim,  Nordstrom.  Bergman  is  as  free 
from  parasitic  explanatory  theory  as  from  nostalgic  sentiment. 
In  manipulating  both  regional  and  urban  materials  he  shows 
full  awareness  of  the  break  up  of  the  idyllic  order  and  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  industrial  civilization.  Without  ever  using  the 
pedagogical  pointer  he  makes  us  aware  how  lives  are  affected 
in  their  most  intimate  relationships,  in  their  most  subtle  ex¬ 
periences,  by  social  processes.  In  his  masterpiece,  Grandmother 
and  The  Lordy  Bergman  shows  us  the  destruction  from  within  of 
the  family  idyll,  by  laying  bare  the  working  of  the  possessive 
instinct — as  conditioned  by  the  demands  of  an  acquisitive  society 
— preying  on  love  and  affection  and  distorting  them,  until  they 
defeat  their  conscious  aim,  finally  making  both  communication 
and  self-knowledge  an  illusion.  Bergman,  however,  sustains  the 
tone  of  serenity :  his  attitude  is  not  that  of  “  pessimism  ”,  but 
the  acceptance  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  of  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  “  Naked  Man  ”,  the  unchanging  human  being. 

In  Bergman  we  find  the  terrifying  honesty  of  the  pure  creator 
as  defined  by  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  essay  on  Blake.  He  alone  was 
able  in  his  greatest  works  to  ”  exhibit  the  essential  sickness  or 
strength  of  the  human  soul  ”,  He  belongs  to  the  small  company 
of  writers  who,  like  Joyce  and  Eliot  in  England,  offer  justification 
for  the  belief  that  the  ’nineteen-twenties  will  eventually  take  their 
place  as  one  of  the  great  creative  periods  of  art. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  BRITISH  CANADA 


By  a.  G.  Bradley 

CANADA  is  celebrating  this  year  the  discovery  of  Quebec 
.  by  Jacques  Cartier.  What  should  be  to  Englishmen  a 
historic  landmark  of  even  greater  interest  was  the  origin 
of  British  Canada  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  later ;  yet  few 
are  familiar  with  the  pioneering  effort  of  the  fifty  thousand 
“  United  Empire  Loyalists  ”,  who  cut  it  out  of  the  woods  and 
later  saved  it  for  the  Empire  from  American  invaders.  Canadians 
cannot  understand  why  in  the  mother  country  the  name  and  fame 
of  these  men,  in  the  words  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  have  remained  practically  unhonoured  and  unsung. 
I  propose  therefore  to  trace  here  the  main  outlines  of  this  story, 
of  such  momentous  consequence  for  the  British  Empire. 

By  the  year  1782  the  American  War  of  Independence  was 
over.  All  serious  military  activities  had  ceased.  A  new  ministry, 
virtually  pledged  to  peace,  was  discussing  its  preliminaries  with 
the  Americans.  New  York  City  alone  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  while  Washington,  with  his  own  and  the  French 
armies,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  under  a  sort  of  informal  truce, 
pending  the  protracted  peace  negotiations.  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
who  had  patriotically  accepted  the  command  of  the  British  army 
in  America,  found  all  the  difficulties  he  had  anticipated  and 
more,  with  the  two  armies  in  no  friendly  mood  marking  time 
almost  within  sight  of  one  another.  Above  all,  some  50,000 
loyalist  refugees  were  crowded  within  the  lines  at  New  York 
and  their  fate  was  in  his  hands.  They  represented  about  half 
of  those  who,  for  active  or  passive  disapproval  of  the  revolution, 
had  been  expelled  from  their  homes,  and  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated.  Their  pitiable  position,  as  Carleton  wrote  home, 
wrung  his  very  heart-strings,  ”  many  of  them,  too,  of  the  best 
people  in  their  respective  provinces  ”.  But  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  had  not  failed  them.  They  had  provided  for  their  i 

settlement  in  the  vast  and  little  known  areas  to  the  north,  little  i 

dreaming  that  they  were  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  the  ^ 

greatest  Dominion  of  the  British  Empire.  So  the  unhappy 
refugees  bade  goodbye  in  their  hearts,  as  they  had  already  done 
in  their  persons,  to  their  old  homes,  and  turned  to  face  the 
future,  which  to  most  of  them  must  have  seemed  a  dismal  one 
indeed. 

Now  the  Canada  of  that  day  signified  the  old  French  Canadian 
colony  of  about  100,000  souls  territorially  organized  in  semi- 
feudal  fashion  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  touch  of  its  two  cities 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Secured  in  its  language  and  religion, 
and  in  much  of  its  old  legal  code,  it  had  been  dealt  with  gener¬ 
ously  by  the  British  Government,  with  a  view  mainly  to  its 
loyalty.  To  the  eastward  was  the  vast  territory  then  known  as 
Nova  Scotia,  out  of  which  New  Brunswick  was  shortly  to  be 
carved.  A  small  British  settlement  around  Halifax,  and  the 
remnant  of  French  Acadians  left  from  the  famous  expulsion 
(1754)  made  a  total  population  of  about  14,000.  Nova  Scotia,  to 
be  sure,  had  been  made  a  Province  with  a  Colonial  Government 
at  Halifax.  As  regards  occupation,  however,  this  was  almost 
negligible  in  view  of  its  vast  empty  territory  to  the  east,  almost 
an  island,  craning  out  into  the  Atlantic  for  some  300  miles  by 
50  miles  in  breadth,  and  a  still  larger  wilderness  tract  on  the 
mainland  abutting  on  the  wild  unoccupied  eastern  regions  of 
Quebec  Province,  shortly  to  become  New  Brunswick. 

Save  for  the  few  impinging  patches  of  settlement,  and  the 
Port  of  Halifax  on  its  Atlantic  shores,  this  vast  country  may  be 
regarded  as  at  that  time  a  forest  wilderness.  It  was  into  selected 
portions  of  it  that  the  British  Government  now  decided  to 
introduce  such  of  the  loyalists  as  chose  to  accept  the  offer.  They 
were  to  be  allotted  free  grants  of  land  varying  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  from  2,000  to  100  acres,  according  to  their  military  rank 
in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  other  considerations,  irrelevant 
here,  in  the  case  of  civilians.  In  addition  to  this,  stock  and 
implements  were  to  be  supplied,  together  with  provisions  till 
such  time  as  sufficient  land  was  cleared  and  cultivated  for  them 
to  become  self-supporting.  A  further  and  like  experiment  was 
being  prepared  for  on  a  rather  smaller  scale  to  the  westward  of 
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the  French  occupied  country,  or  in  what  is  now  the  great  and 
fertile  province  of  Ontario.  French  civilization  at  that  time 
ended  but  a  little  to  the  west  of  Montreal.  Everything  beyond 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Ontario  and  Erie,  was 
wrapped  in  the  silence  of  the  primeval  forest,  threaded  only  by 
the  trader,  the  trapper,  and  the  Indian,  undreamed  of  as  a  land 
for  settlement,  and  vaguely  regarded  as  a  forbidding  and  semi- 
Arctic  country.  An  official  survey  of  this  unknown  wilderness, 
however,  had  been  recently  made  by  experts,  and  their  reports 
had  been  entirely  favourable. 

So  while  the  Government  surveyors  were  busy,  away  in  Nova 
Scotia,  they  were  also  at  work  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  its  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  a  centre 
here  which  grew  into  the  town  of  Kingston,  they  pressed  on  as 
far  again  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lake.  A  further  and 
smaller  settlement  was  prepared  around  Niagara,  of  old  a  famous 
trading  post.  This  last  concession  was  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  two  loyalist  corps  which  had  made  it  their  base  for 
fighting  the  Americans  through  the  late  war,  and  thus  learned 
its  advantages  of  soil  and  climate. 

Practically  all  of  Carleton’s  loyalists  at  New  York  had  applied 
for  either  the  Nova  Scotian  or  Canadian  scheme.  Speaking 
broadly,  some  15,000,  first  and  last,  took  advantage  of  the  Canadian 
offer,  and  about  35,000  applied  for  Nova  Scotia.  In  truth  few 
enough  had  any  alternative,  and  “  Hell  or  Halifax  became  the 
grim  jest  of  the  moment.  To  Canada,  only  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  distant  by  inland  waters  from  New  York,  the  exiles  were 
often  able  to  convey  themselves.  To  Nova  Scotia  a  sea  passage 
(about  a  week)  was  to  be  provided  by  Government.  But 
Carleton  had  immense  difRculty  in  collecting  enough  shipping 
for  this,  and  it  dragged  on  his  occupation  of  New  York  beyond 
all  expectation.  Congress  grew  restive,  declaring  that  this  trans¬ 
portation  of  loyalists  was  not  in  the  agreement.  Carleton  replied 
that  in  this  he  differed  from  them,  also  that  continued  harrying 
of  such  loyalists  as  still  remained  at  home  kept  increasing  the 
numbers  under  his  protection  ;  and  finally  that,  though  he  was 
quite  as  anxious  as  they  for  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  he 
should  not  move  a  soldier  till  the  last  loyalist  refugee  who  claimed 
his  protection  had  been  safely  removed  from  it.  Nor  did  he. 
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So  that  all  through  that  fateful  year  of  1782  the  little  sailing 
ships,  singly  or  in  groups,  beat  their  way  towards  the  hard  and 
shaggy  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.  Crowded  on  the  narrow  decks, 
and  further  cluttered  up  by  such  scanty  belongings  as  they  had 
managed  to  save  from  the  general  wreck,  buffeted  by  storms, 
held  up  by  the  frequent  fogs  of  those  cold  northern  seas,  the 
courage  of  these  exiles  on  their  mournful  pilgrimage  was  severely 
tested.  Above  all,  it  fell  hardly  on  the  older  people  heading 
for  a  future  that  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  to  the  young 
and  strong.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  humbler  sort 
who  had  some  cause  for  hope  in  this  unknown  country.  But 
many  also  were  of  another  type,  country  gentlemen,  lawyers, 
professors,  clergymen,  substantial  farmers  and  the  like,  all  to 
be  dumped  into  the  wild  woods  of  a  remote  and  unknown 
wilderness  to  make  a  living  as  best  they  could.  Here  is  a  pathetic 
note  from  the  memories  of  the  late  Canadian  Statesman  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley,  whose  grandmother  thus  recalled  her  first  landing 
on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  :  “  I  climbed  to  the  top 
of  Chapman’s  hill  and  watched  the  sails  of  the  ships  that  had 
brought  us  disappear  in  the  distance,  and  such  a  feeling  of  lone¬ 
liness  came  over  me  that,  though  I  had  not  shed  a  tear  through 
the  whole  war,  I  now  sat  down  on  the  damp  moss  with  my  baby 
on  my  lap  and  cried  bitterly.” 

The  new  settlements  were  principally  in  the  south  and  west, 
the  latter  including  large  appropriations  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Special  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  river,  both  for  its  fine  natural  harbour, 
and  the  rich  valley  lands  which  followed  its  course  far  into  the 
heart  of  what  was  shortly  to  be  New  Brunswick.  The  disbanded 
regiments  had  as  a  rule  held  together  and  been  allotted  adjoining 
lands.  The  civilians,  too,  had  partly  fallen  into  groups  arising 
out  of  former  associations.  But  that  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  disappointment  should  arise  was  inevitable.  The  existing 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  acting  with  the  authority 
and  assistance  of  the  Crown,  was  over- weighted  by  the  magnitude 
and  novelty  of  the  task.  The  Governor,  Parr,  with  his  little 
town  of  Halifax  and  its  surroundings  of,  say,  10,000  souls,  away 
on  the  east  shore,  was  hard  enough  put  to  it  to  provide  the 
surveys  and  all  the  urgent  needs  for  two  or  three  years  of  35,000 
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more  or  less  destitute  people.  But  the  British  Government, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  had  no  practical  experience  whatever 
of  such  an  unprecedented  undertaking  as  this. 

Moreover,  Atlantic  transport  and  communications  were  terribly 
slow  in  those  days.  So  there  was  much  suffering,  only  mitigated 
by  the  courage  with  which  both  men  and  women  confronted  it. 
The  forest  primeval  in  the  cold  belts  of  North  America,  is  a 
terrible  antagonist  to  the  pioneer.  On  the  prairies  he  can  at 
least  put  his  plough  into  the  ground  at  once.  On  the  plains  his 
stock  find  their  living  from  the  first.  In  the  tropics  fruits  spring 
prodigally  and  quickly  from  the  earth.  But  in  Nova  Scotia 
every  stick  of  these  heavy  tangled  forests  had  to  be  cut  down 
and  burned,  the  stumps  being  left  to  cumber  and  disfigure  the 
hard-won  grain-fields  till  they  rotted.  Through  the  short 
summer  the  woods  furnished  a  livelihood  of  sorts  to  stock,  but 
for  man  there  was  no  food  to  speak  of  till  he  had  laboriously 
cleared  the  ground — unless  a  few  deer,  rapidly  reduced  and 
scared  out  of  reach,  may  be  considered.  On  the  other  hand 
the  beasts  of  prey,  wolves  and  bears,  made  the  protection  of 
the  scanty  farm  stock  a  constant  anxiety. 

The  log  cabins  raised  by  the  settlers  became  the  chief  home 
of  one,  and  often  the  birthplace  of  yet  another,  generation,  who 
were  carrying  on  this  work  of  the  new  nation.  Not  a  bad  house 
either  in  its  humble  way,  when  built  by  familiar  American 
methods.  But  most  of  these  people  had  long  emerged  from  the 
log-house  period  of  the  pioneer.  Thousands  had  led  lives  of 
comfort  and  even  luxury.  Even  so,  however,  they  were  not 
quite  as  helpless  as  a  similar  mixed  company  of  Europeans.  The 
Colonial  aptitude  for  facing  domestic  emergencies  was  common 
to  most  of  them.  The  lawyer,  professor,  or  clergyman  had  been 
nearer  to  such  practical  realities  than  an  Englishman  would  have 
been.  But  such  aptitudes,  if  they  lessened  the  actual  toil  of 
starting  life  again  in  a  wilderness  not  of  their  choosing,  could 
not  materially  soften  the  rigours  of  their  primitive  life. 

One  piece  of  good  news,  however,  had  come  to  lighten  the 
gloom,  namely  that  Parliament  had  voted  three  millions  sterling 
in  compensation  for  their  losses.  Delay  in  its  distribution  was 
inevitable.  It  was  soon  proved,  too,  that  the  long  journey  to 
a  Court  of  Claims  in  England  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
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claimants  and  witnesses,  and  in  1785  Commissioners  were  sent 
out  to  sit  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Montreal,  and  settle  claims  on 
the  spot.  It  was  a  complicated  business,  and  took  three  or 
four  years  to  wind  up.  About  one-third  of  the  claimed  pre-war 
valuation  was  ultimately  paid  in  cash — upon  the  whole  a  generous 
settlement,  ranging  from  £50,000  to  the  de  Lancys,  the  biggest 
land-owners  in  New  York,  down  to  £100  or  less  to  men  who 
had  possessed  only  small  farms  or  small  jobs. 

But  formidable  as  was  the  settlers’  task  of  cutting  their  way 
to  fresh  prosperity  out  of  the  Nova  Scotian  woods,  there  were 
compensations.  The  sea,  with  its  fisheries  and  trading  possi¬ 
bilities,  was  always  close  at  hand,  an  alternative  to  clearing  and 
tilling  the  soil,  of  which  as  time  went  on  numbers  took  advantage, 
till  the  Nova  Scotian  became  what  he  stands  for  as  a  type  to 
this  day,  a  sort  of  amphibious  being  who  can  build  and  steer  a 
boat,  as  well  as  build  a  house  and  guide  a  plough.  When  these 
elementary  accomplishments  are  translated  into  terms  of  “  big 
business  ”  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  future  of  these 
Maritime  Provinces,  to  which  at  a  later  day  immigration  from 
Britain  poured  in,  as  to  a  country  already  prepared  for  it  largely 
by  the  labour  of  these  loyalist  exiles. 

The  settlers  of  1748  were  swamped  in  the  Province  at  large 
by  this  great  incursion.  They  had,  in  truth,  some  reason  for 
jealousy,  seeing  what  large  numbers  of  able  men,  with  records 
behind  them,  were  eligible  for  office  under  the  expanding  pro¬ 
vincial  governments.  Here,  indeed,  with  a  population  so  vastly 
increased  and  increasing,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  new  posts 
of  all  kinds  lay  one  means  of  escape  for  the  educated  from  their 
backwoods  prison.  For  numbers  of  men  who  had  formerly  held 
responsible  positions,  sometimes  the  highest  in  their  old  States, 
found  openings  for  their  talents.  They  developed  in  time  a 
sort  of  governing  caste,  which  fifty  years  later  had  a  prolonged 
struggle  with  democratic  reformers.  For  such  British  immi¬ 
gration  as  came  into  this  country  was  not  generally  of  a  sort  to 
affect  the  hold  on  it  acquired  by  this  loyalist  stock,  being  largely 
composed  of  Scottish  Highlanders  and  Irish,  most  useful  settlers, 
but  mainly  illiterate. 

Before  leaving  these  provinces  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  35,000  settlers,  as  was  inevitable,  lost  heart,  and  by  degrees 
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drifted  away,  a  good  many  to  Upper  Canada,  a  few  of  the  more 
obscure  back  to  their  old  States,  trusting  to  time’s  softening  hand, 
a  few  even  to  England.  The  frequent  cry  of  “  mouldy  flour  ” 
and  “  rancid  pork  ”  as  the  Government  supplies  reached  the 
new  settlements  was,  it  must  be  feared,  often  justified.  The 
job,  as  I  have  said,  was  too  big  for  the  means  at  hand,  and 
numbers  beyond  a  doubt  succumbed  to  their  hardships.  For 
years  there  were  no  doctors  and  scarcely  any  drugs.  But  a  staunch 
majority  of  the  loyalists  stuck  it  out,  to  become  the  most  vital 
factor  in  populating  and  developing  these  Maritime  Provinces, 
which  from  that  day  to  this  have  progressed  steadily,  if  slowly. 
They  have  not  had  quite  those  heated  moments  in  peace  and 
war  that  illuminate  the  story  of  the  Canadas.  The  American 
invasion  of  1812-15  did  not  reach  them,  save  to  provide  them 
with  maritime  adventures  and  vastly  increase  their  trade.  Even 
so,  however,  they  contributed  two  regiments  to  that  gallant  little 
fraction  of  the  British  army  which,  together  with  the  Canadian 
loyalists,  saved  Canada  for  the  Empire  in  that  long  and  bitter 
struggle. 

Nova  Scotia  with  New  Brunswick,  and  the  neighbouring  little 
island  of  Prince  Edward  (rather  superfluously  left  to  this  day  as 
a  self-governing  unit)  have  been  by  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion  rather  side-tracked.  All  the  more  occasion, 
one  might  say  for  their  pride  in  the  past,  and  in  their  “  United 
Empire  Loyalist  ”  forbears.  For  this  was  the  title  under  which 
the  original  exiles  proudly  labelled  themselves.  It  was  even 
seriously  proposed  by  the  Crown  that  the  right  to  affix  the  letters 
U.E.  should  be  officially  granted  to  their  descendants  in  per¬ 
petuity.  This  was  not  carried  out  for  perhaps  obvious  reasons. 
But  unofficially  the  honoured  label  is  used  and  cherished  by  all 
members  of  the  U.E.L.  Societies  that  flourish  today  from 
Vancouver  to  Halifax.  For  wherever  in  the  north-west  new 
provinces  have  arisen,  men  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Ontario  who,  in  every  case,  have  taken  their  full  share  in  creating 
them,  do  not  forget  that  their  ancestors  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  British  Dominion  that  now  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Upper 
Canadian  groups,  among  which  must  be  numbered  many  who 
had  been  given  lands  in  the  neighbouring  unoccupied  portions 
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of  Quebec,  south-east  of  Montreal.  But  the  main  group  of 
this  Western  wing  of  the  loyalists  suffered,  perhaps,  even  greater 
hardships  than  their  Nova  Scotian  brethren,  for  their  only  link 
with  the  outer  world,  in  this  case  Montreal,  was  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  impediment  of  its  many  rapids.  These 
people  were  literally  at  the  “  back  of  beyond  ”.  Assured  the 
same  supplies  as  the  Nova  Scotians,  they  had  even  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  in  transporting  them,  and  on  arrival,  they  were  even 
more  often  inadequate  or  unfit  for  human  food.  And  the 
winters  were  harder  and  longer  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  torturing 
insects  of  summer  at  least  as  bad,  the  forests  even  tougher  to 
the  axe.  For  the  soil  here  was  generally  stronger  and  richer 
and,  as  if  in  compensation,  produced  those  splendid  wheat  crops 
that  became  the  foundation  of  Ontario’s  prosperity.  But  the 
first  decade  was  terrible.  The  causes  of  disaster  arc  too  complex 
for  these  pages,  though  natural  difficulties  played  an  important 
part  in  them.  It  is  enough  here  that  the  hard-won  clearings 
had  often  to  be  broken  for  grain  by  hand  with  mattocks.  For 
ploughs  were  scarce  and  the  animals  to  draw  them  scarcer  still, 
having  been  either  starved  themselves  or  sacrificed  to  the  needs 
of  their  famishing  owners. 

For  a  long  time  there  were  no  grist  mills,  and  the  first  small 
grain  crops  were  pounded  into  flour  between  stones  or  cannon 
balls.  Wolves  and  bears  that  prowled  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  forest-girt  clearings  were  a  continual  menace  to  such  live¬ 
stock  as  could  be  procured  and  kept  alive.  There  were  thousands 
of  children  to  whom  milch  cows  were  almost  a  necessity,  and  the 
struggle  to  acquire  and  maintain  these  were  often  pitiful.  Clothes 
wore  out  and  Indian  methods  of  making  them  from  skins  and 
bark  were  resorted  to.  Sheep  from  time  to  time  were  imported 
for  their  wool,  but  generally  destroyed  by  wild  animals.  The 
management  was  in  charge  of  the  Government  officials  at  remote 
Quebec  and  elsewhere,  but  here  again  the  job  was  much  too  big 
for  them  ;  and  the  long  upward  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  its  rapids,  floods  and  snowstorms,  constantly  thwarted  their 
transport  plans,  causing  infinite  want  and  suffering  to  the 
settlers.  In  1788,  the  sixth  year  of  the  settlement,  their  scanty 
crops,  which  had  just  reached  the  self-supporting  stage,  failed 
through  drought,  and  that  winter  and  spring  stark  famine  fell 
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on  Upper  Canada.  It  is  known  as  the  “  starving  year 
Children  greedily  ate  the  buds  of  the  basswood  tree,  and  tales 
are  told  of  beef  bones  that  went  from  house  to  house  to  be  boiled 
and  re-boiled,  while  i,ooo  acres  would  be  offered  for  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  I 

But  1788  proved  the  darkest  night  before  the  dawn.  The 
distribution  of  the  compensation  funds  came  most  opportunely. 
Sawmills,  grist  mills,  and  machinery  were  imported  by  degrees. 
Stores  were  gradually  opened  and  rough  roads  cut.  It  proved 
at  least  a  healthy  as  well  as  a  fertile  country,  and  despite  the 
utter  lack  of  amenities  the  birth  rate  was  high.  Upper  Canada 
was  created  a  province,  with  a  Governor,  Council  and  elective 
assembly  at  Niagara  (afterwards  moved  to  Toronto).  All  this 
created  a  need  for  numerous  civil  appointments  which  many 
loyalists  with  former  experience  in  their  respective  States  were 
qualified  to  fill.  By  1791,  when  Upper  Canada  became  a  separate 
province,  it  contained  probably  some  20,000  souls.  A  few 
thousand  more,  already  settled  in  Southern  Quebec,  remained 
permanently  under  that  Government.  Several  thousand 
Americans,  too,  drifted  in  from  now  onward,  and  were  granted 
lands  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  either  distrusting  their 
newly-formed  Constitution,  or  more  often  merely  seeking  good 
land,  comparatively  near-by  and  free  from  the  Indian  dangers 
of  their  own  remoter  West.  A  few  groups,  too,  came  over  from 
Great  Britain. 

But  the  loyalists,  naturally  enough  from  the  number  of  capable 
men  among  them,  kept  the  administration  of  the  rapidly  growing 
province  mostly  in  their  hands.  They  felt  that  their  sufferings, 
labour  and  devotion  to  the  Crown  had  created  it.  And  when  by 
1812  the  population  had  reached  80,000  and  the  Americans  made 
their  long  and  futile  attempt  to  conquer  Canada,  it  was  mainly 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  they  had  driven  into  exile 
in  1782,  who  side  by  side  with  the  handful  of  British  regulars, 
which  were  all  that  the  mother  country  in  her  deadly  struggle 
with  Napoleon  could  spare,  stood  in  the  breach.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  the  Peace  of  1815,  that  British  Canada  became 
a  recognized  goal  of  British  emigration.  Till  then  it  was  mainly 
the  home  of  Americans,  above  all  of  those  Americans  whose 
religion  was  a  hatred  of  the  Republic  which  had  expelled  them. 
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By  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

Mr.  bates  arrived  at  the  public  library  at  exactly  ten 
o’clock.  Being  punctual  made  going  to  the  library  to 
see  the  newspapers  seem  like  a  real  occupation.  When 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  shipping  office,  and  before  the  office  went 
bankrupt  and  had  to  discharge  all  its  staff,  he  had  been  noted 
for  punctuality.  It  figured  in  his  thumbed  testimonial :  “  Mr. 
Wilfred  Bates  is  reliable,  industrious  and  punctual  ”.  The 
newspapers  took  him  about  an  hour.  He  went  conscientiously 
through  their  advertisements,  having  lost  interest  for  some 
reason  in  their  news  and  their  leading  articles  and  their  special 
features.  Even  the  most  startling  events  left  him  indifferent. 
He  turned  over  amazing  disclosures — murder  and  adultery  and 
sudden  death — ^without  even  a  glance,  and  hurried  on  to  columns 
of  close  print  which  announced  vacancies  for  smart  salesmen 
and  for  intelligent  ladies  skilled  in  professional  corsetry,  and 
openings  of  all  sorts  for  go-ahead  young  men.  Any  of  these 
which  might,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  apply  to  him, 
he  noted  down.  This,  too,  was  a  fiction,  since  he  had  long  ago 
given  up  wasting  postage  on  answering  advertisements,  and 
time  on  copying  out  in  his  laboured,  precise  handwriting  the 
brief  tale  of  his  achievement.  His  qualities  as  enumerated  in 
his  testimonial,  though  excellent,  were  too  common  to  have  a 
market  value  ;  and  his  age  was  against  him. 

From  the  library  he  went  to  the  park,  nodding  a  good  morning 
to  the  gardeners  and  attendants.  He  saw  the  same  faces  day 
after  day  in  both  the  library  and  the  park,  and  came  to  feel  a 
sense  of  fellowship  with  them.  They  lived  the  same  kind  of 
life  as  he  did,  and  frequented  the  same  places.  Whereas  busy 
people  in  the  streets  seemed  hostile  (perhaps  only  because  he 
envied  them),  they  were  friendly  and  sympathetic — a  curious 
company  in  different  stages  of  decay  ;  mostly  aged  ;  all  without 
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hopes  or  duties  or  responsibilities  ;  all,  Mr.  Bates  thought, 
waiting  to  die,  and  meanwhile  turning  over  the  back  pages  of 
newspapers  and  airing  themselves  in  the  park.  He  sat  on  a 
bench,  the  collar  of  his  overcoat  turned  up  to  protect  him  from 
the  chill  of  autumn,  and  listened  to  the  quarter  hours  striking 
until  it  was  time  to  fetch  his  grandson  from  school. 

Sitting  there  and  watching  with  careful  attention  a  man  paint 
a  lamp  standard  green  ;  vaguely  noticing  passers-by,  classifying 
them,  he  felt  that  in  a  way  he  was  privileged  to  be  so  removed 
from  the  world’s  business.  It  set  him  apart,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  of  looking  objectively  at  his  own  life,  and  at  the  mass  life 
to  which  he  had  belonged,  but  felt  himself  as  belonging  no 
longer.  Going  to  and  from  a  shipping  office  right  to  the  end, 
he  thought,  I  might  never  have  seen  it  as  I  see  it  now — trams 
gliding  by  like  dreams,  and  faces  bobbing  along  streets  like 
sticks  and  old  tins  on  the  surface  of  a  stream,  and  the  noise 
of  traffic  like  the  monotonous  wash  of  the  sea  on  a  shore.  His 
face  was  as  grey  as  the  thin  irregular  moustache  which  straggled 
over  his  upper-lip  ;  his  eyes  as  faded  and  shabby  as  his  clothes, 
and  his  hands,  folded  in  his  lap,  worn  and  uneven  like  a  much- 
scrubbed  kitchen  table. 

An  old  man  with  an  infirmity ;  a  curious  lurch  in  his 
walk ;  stopping  every  now  and  again  to  throw  out  his 
arms  and  jerk  upwards  his  chin,  pointed  angrily  at  a  tramp 
asleep  on  a  bench  with  a  sack  over  his  head.  “  It’s  a 
scandal  ”,  he  muttered.  ”  You  don’t  tell  me  that  nowadays  he 
couldn’t  get  a  clean-up.  I’ve  heard  on  the  wireless  .  .  .  .  ” 
His  voice  trailed  off  into  incoherence.  The  tramp  was  always 
there  asleep.  Stocking’d  feet  protruded  from  the  sack,  occa¬ 
sionally  twitching.  Otherwise  he  gave  no  sign  of  life  until 
noon,  when  he  awoke,  yawned  and  stretched  himself,  and  then 
went  round  the  rubbish  baskets,  making  his  lunch  on  what  he 
found  in  them  that  was  edible.  His  beard  and  hair  were  over¬ 
grown,  fantastic  ;  his  clothes  miscellaneous  ;  his  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  ribald  and  defiant.  Mr.  Bates  had  a  kind  of  respect  for 
him.  The  tramp’s  withdrawal  from  the  world  was  so  much 
more  complete,  he  thought,  than  his  own.  He  had  the  courage 
to  forgo  every  standard ;  even  cleanliness ;  even  decency. 
Beside  him,  Mr.  Bates  and  the  others  were  pitiable  figures  ;  timid 
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old  men  crouching  fearfully  inside  their  shabby  overcoats  and 
bowlers.  They  continued  to  shave.  They  brushed  their  boots 
and  their  clothes,  and  hid  their  decay  under  a  show  of  respecta¬ 
bility.  Even  though  they  had  been  outcast  from  society,  they 
continued  to  observe  its  rules  and  proprieties.  He  spat  in  its 
face.  Asleep  under  his  sack  or  limping  round  from  rubbish 
basket  to  rubbish  basket,  the  tramp,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Bates, 
put  the  rest  of  them  to  shame. 

As  he  waited  with  a  little  group  of  women,  the  only  man 
amongst  them,  outside  the  infants’  department  of  an  elementary 
school,  Mr.  Bates  was  shy  and  uneasy.  He  imagined  that  the 
women  looked  curiously  at  him,  wondering  how  he  came  to 
have  the  leisure  to  fetch  his  grandson  each  day.  They  were 
hard-faced,  bitter  women,  conscious  of  dinners  cooking  in  their 
ovens  and  anxious  to  get  back  to  them.  Their  attitude  towards 
one  another,  Mr.  Bates  fancied,  was  hard  and  suspicious,  and 
towards  him  contemptuous.  In  their  world  there  was  no  place 
for  a  man — even  an  elderly  man,  with  nothing  to  do.  They 
pounced  on  their  children  with  ferocious  tenderness  when  they 
came  out  of  school,  and  went  off  with  them.  The  scene  there — 
the  grey  asphalt  playground  with  the  red  school  building  rising 
out  of  it,  and  these  women  waiting  impatiently  for  their  children — 
gusts  of  warm,  musty  air  coming  through  the  open  door  from 
the  corridor  within,  had  become  a  part  of  Mr.  Bates’s  life.  He 
saw  it  again  and  again — sleeping  and  waking — its  colour  and  smell 
and  sensation — until  it  was  swollen  and  exaggerated — an  obsession. 

Fetching  his  grandson  from  school  was  a  duty  that  he  under¬ 
took  in  return  for  board  and  lodging,  and  the  five  shillings 
a  week  pocket  money  that  his  three  children  contributed  between 
them  ;  not  as  their  equivalent,  but  as  a  trifling  service  which,  as 
his  daughter-in-law  put  it,  was  the  least  he  could  do.  The  child 
dawdled  on  the  way  home,  and  Mr.  Bates  did  his  best  to  coax 
him  along.  He  had  no  affection  for  the  child,  nor  the  child 
for  him.  It  was  curious,  but  he  felt  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  any  urchin  playing  in  the  park  than  towards  his  grand¬ 
child.  There  was  no  blood  feeling  even.  He  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  his  seed  being  continued.  His  own  children 
were  strangers  to  him,  and  had  always  been  strangers.  He  had 
forgotten  his  wife,  her  very  appearance,  all  the  years  he  had 
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spent  with  her,  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  dead.  It  was  as  though 
his  life  and  hers  had  never  really  touched,  so  that  when  she  no 
longer  existed,  when  he  no  longer  saw  her,  nothing  remained 
to  remind  him  that  she  had  once  been  his  wife.  Though  he 
went  on  living  amongst  the  same  furniture  and  sleeping  on  the 
same  bed  and  seeing  around  him  faces  that  were  partly  her 
and  partly  himself,  her  presence  never  recreated  itself.  Death 
obliterated  her  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Dinner  was  noisy.  His  daughter-in-law — ^an  untidy  woman 
with  protruding  teeth  ;  pretty  in  a  feeble,  disorderly  way- 
carried  in  steaming  dishes  and  served  them.  The  meal  was 
somehow  strained  and  disorderly,  like  an  appointment  just  kept, 
a  train  just  caught.  Mr.  Bates’s  three  sons  were  there  ;  one 
of  them  slightly  deformed  ;  his  back  unduly  broad  and  his  arms 
unduly  long.  They  lived  all  together  because  it  was  cheaper. 
Mr.  Bates  ate  greedily,  his  morning  in  the  park  having  whetted 
his  appetite,  and  idleness  giving  to  food  an  extra  importance, 
as  though,  lacking  other  occupation,  his  body  took  a  special 
delight  in  being  nourished.  His  body  took  a  special  delight  in 
being  nourished,  but  his  soul  denied  the  need  for  food  at  all. 
Thus  his  greed  was  reluctant  and  unhappy.  He  wanted  each 
mouthful,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  regretted  it.  As  he  ate 
he  was  aware  that  his  daughter-in-law  noticed  the  helpings  he 
took,  and  stored  them  up  in  her  mind  as  one  more  grievance 
against  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  his  three  sons  had  gone  back  to  their 
work  and  his  grandson  been  taken  back  to  school,  he  drowsed 
over  the  fire.  It  was  the  emptiest  part  of  the  day,  interminable 
and  aimless,  when  he  could  put  no  barrier  between  himself 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  no  reason  for  being 
alive  ;  no  part  in  anything  that  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
Drowsing  over  the  fire,  replete,  sometimes  dreaming  con¬ 
fusedly  and  sometimes  staring  round  at  the  little  room  with 
its  shabby  furniture  and  half-drawn  curtains,  still  faintly  flavoured 
with  the  meal  that  had  just  been  eaten,  he  longed  for  darkness 
to  come.  As  it  came  gradually,  dissolving  so  much  that  he  hated 
to  see  ;  bringing  people  back  from  work  to  laze  like  himself 
over  fires  ;  transforming  the  room  from  being  bare  and  exposed 
to  being  snug  and  secluded,  he  shook  off  his  melancholy.  If 
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only  it  would  always  be  dark  !  he  thought,  and  admired  the 
tramp’s  sagacity  which  led  him  to  sleep  during  the  day  with  a 
sack  over  his  head,  and  to  prowl  the  streets  at  night. 

Mist  made  the  darkness  more  enchanting  because  more 
adequate.  It  rolled  over  everything,  turning  people  and  buildings 
into  vague  shadows  ;  their  noise  into  a  remote  echo  ;  their  light 
into  a  dull  glow.  Mr.  Bates  could  live  amongst  shadows  and 
echoes  without  suffering.  The  streets  tempted  him  when  they 
were  misty  and  dark  ;  and  he  was  glad  when  his  daughter-in- 
law  asked  him  to  go  to  the  shops  and  fetch  her  four  lamb  cutlets 
for  supper. 

The  stream  of  people  was  against  him.  He  was  setting  forth, 
and  they  were  returning  ;  a  day’s  work  behind  them  ;  the  cosy 
evening  they  had  earned  in  front  of  them.  Some  were  as  old 
as  he  was.  Some  even  older.  Not  age  has  outcast  me,  he 
thought ;  a  disease  within  myself ;  a  lack  of  vitality  ;  sterile 
aspiration  that  became  paralysis.  He  remembered  how  always, 
from  the  very  beginning  ;  at  school ;  as  an  office  boy  ;  as  a 
lover,  a  husband,  a  father,  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  a  stranger 
amongst  strangers.  It  was  the  same  now.  Though  he  knew 
the  street  perfectly  ;  each  turn  and  curve  ;  each  shop  and  pillar 
box  and  hoarding,  he  picked  his  way  along  it  cautiously  like  a 
blind  man  in  an  unfamiliar  place. 

The  shop  where  he  was  to  buy  his  lamb  cutlets  blazed  with 
light,  and  resounded  with  shouts,  and  was  thronged  with  people. 
Scarlet  meat  displayed  on  white  tiles,  raw  and  brazen,  glared 
shamelessly  like  rouged  lips  under  arc  lamps  ;  and  women 
swarmed  round  it  (the  same  women  who  waited  each  day  with 
him  outside  his  grandson’s  school),  prodding  and  touching, 
their  eyes  intent.  Mr.  Bates  got  his  cutlets  and,  as  he  left  the 
shop,  noticed  a  placard — “  Another  Tube  Suicide  ”.  After  that 
he  saw  the  placard  everywhere.  The  street  was  festooned  with 
it — “  Another  Tube  Suicide  ”.  Newsboys  were  shouting  it — 
“  Another  Tube  Suicide  ”.  Moving  electric  letters  on  the  top 
of  a  building  wrote  it — “  Another  Tube  Suicide  ”.  People,  it 
seemed  to  him,  whispered  it  in  one  another’s  ears — “  Another 
Tube  Suicide  ”.  He  whispered  it  to  himself — “  Another  and 
Another  and  Another  Tube  Suicide  **. 

He  saw  the  train  whizzing  out  of  its  tunnel  like  a  snake  out 
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of  its  hole  ;  two  lights  approaching  ;  a  man  detaching  himself 
from  the  regiment  of  waiting  men  and  women  and,  as  the  two 
lights  got  nearer  and  nearer,  hurling  himself  at  them.  After 
that,  darkness.  He  heard  no  shout  of  horror  or  sound  of  jamming 
brakes  ;  saw  no  mutilated  body  ;  no  blood  spattered  over  steel 
lines.  Darkness  engulfed  the  scene  after  the  suicide.  It  was 
an  end.  There  were  no  consequences.  Mr.  Bates’s  imagination 
stopped  short  at  the  act  of  destruction. 

The  blue  lights  of  an  underground  station  twinkled  invitingly 
through  the  darkness  and  fog ;  and  the  entrance  hall  was 
thronged  with  people  like  the  vestibule  of  a  theatre  or  cinema. 
Amongst  these  people  Mr.  Bates  thought  he  saw  the  tramp ; 
beard  and  hair  curling  ;  eyes  sparkling.  “  We’ll  go  for  a  ride 
on  the  inner  circle  ”,  he  would  say  to  him,  taking  his  arm. 
Then,  ”  Have  a  lamb  cutlet  ”,  thrusting  all  four  into  his  pocket. 
He  would  find  out  how  the  tramp  spent  his  nights,  rambling 
with  him  through  deserted  streets,  dancing  with  him  along  the 
Embankment,  cooking  the  cutlets  over  a  night-watchman’s  fire 
in  a  spacious,  empty  Trafalgar  Square  ;  find  out  who  were  his 
companions  and  where  were  his  haunts  ;  learn  the  secret  of 
his  courage  and  happiness,  and  be  able  hereafter  to  sleep  through 
the  day  with  his  head  in  a  sack  instead  of  fetching  his  grandson 
from  school,  and  drowsing  over  a  fire  through  interminable 
afternoons,  and  living  amongst  the  debris  of  a  past  that  had 
no  substance. 

When  he  came  actually  to  take  the  tramp’s  arm  and  propose 
this  excursion,  he  could  not  find  him,  and  so  took  a  penny  ticket 
for  himself.  Still  he  was  travelling  against  the  stream.  His 
moving  stairway  was  empty  ;  the  one  coming  up,  crowded.  He 
strolled  up  and  down  the  platform  waiting  for  his  train  ;  im¬ 
patient  for  it  to  come  like  a  man  with  an  urgent  appointment 
to  keep.  It  was  curious  how  the  few  things  he  had  to  do,  like 
eating  meals,  became  more  and  more  feverish  as  the  spaces  between 
them  grew  longer  and  emptier ;  like  an  actor  with  one  line  to 
say  waiting  in  the  wings  through  scene  after  scene  ;  then,  when 
his  moment  came,  blurting  out  his  line  incoherently. 

The  world  now  was  a  tube  with  advertisements  curving 
round  its  sides  ;  lightlessly  lighted  ;  airlessly  aired.  Mr.  Bates 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  regretful  that  there  was  no 
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regiment  of  waiting  men  and  women  from  which  to  detach 
himself ;  wondering  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  left  a  letter 
behind  to  be  read  out  at  the  inquest,  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  newspapers.  It  would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  try 
and  explain  himself.  “  I  take  my  life  because  I  have  lost  it.*’ 
He  was  ready  with  a  formula.  Then,  “  After  thirty  years  of 
,  work  with  one  firm,  during  which  time  I  was  never  once  ad- 

I  monished  (this  to  stab  the  hearts  of  his  late  employers),  I  found 

myself,  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  unemployed  and  a  burden 
on  my  relatives  (this  to  stab  the  heart  of  his  sons  and  his  daughter- 
»  in-law),  and  existing  loosely  in  a  society  which,  having  no  place 
^  for  me,  no  use  for  me,  seemed  hostile  (this  to  stab  the  hearts 
of  everyone).  My  days  were  aimless  and  tiresome,  and  I 
.  decided  to  bring  them  to  an  end,  since  thereby  I  inflicted  no 

I  loss,  pain  or  inconvenience  on  anyone  (this  to  stab  his  own  heart). 

Signed,  reliable,  industrious,  punctual  Bates  ”. 

He  wished  he  had  written  the  letter  ;  taking  trouble  over 
it ;  getting  it  just  right.  It  would  have  fulfilled  ambitions  he 
once  had  when  secretly  he  scribbled  on  pieces  of  paper  ;  took 
a  correspondence  course  at  a  school  of  journalism  ;  posted 
bulky  letters,  and  received  them  back  addressed  in  his  own 
handwriting.  There  was  no  time  now  for  the  letter.  Like  a 
snake  from  its  hole  ;  a  distant  rumble  ;  two  lights  getting  nearer 
and  nearer — was  it  absolutely  true,  no  loss,  pain  or  inconvenience  ? 
His  daughter-in-law  would  be  glad  ;  his  sons  indifferent ;  but 
what  about  the  faces  he  saw  each  day  in  the  library  and  the 
park  ?  They  might  mind,  he  thought,  knowing  that  he  was 
lying  to  himself.  Even  if  they  knew,  they  would  be  indifferent. 
They  had  their  interests  ;  bought  sweepstake  tickets  ;  followed 
football  results  ;  loved  their  children  and  grandchildren.  He 
was  as  separate  from  them  as  from  everyone  else.  The  rumble 
was  louder,  the  lights  nearer.  Without  an  audience,  and  without 
having  left  a  letter  behind,  Mr.  Bates  prepared  himself  to  jump  ; 
then  faltered.  The  train  was  in  the  station,  and  its  doors  opening. 
He  got  in  and  rode  to  the  next  station,  and  hurried  home  to 
j  receive  his  daughter-in-law’s  reproaches  for  being  so  long  with 
her  cutlets. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


SEVERAL  forces  are  at  work  in  Europe,  which  if  they  are 
taken  into  account  should  mitigate  the  prevailing  de¬ 
featist  views  that  dishonour  us.  There  are  positions 
from  which  men  cannot  recede  without  disgrace.  To  put  it 
broadly,  before  the  war  it  was  accepted  that 
NaHraalism  ethics  did  not  apply  as  between  nations  ;  that 
each  nation  had  the  right  to  use  its  strength, 
and  the  duty  to  increase  its  strength,  with  hardly  any  limit. 
Then  the  war  showed  us  what  humanity,  organised  as  never 
before,  and  possessing  mechanical  resources  as  never  before, 
could  do  in  the  way  of  destruction  :  what  it  would  inflict, 
what  it  would  consent  to  suflFer,  in  the  will  to  victory.  So 
an  honourable  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  rules  of 
ethics  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and  since  the  enterprise 
was  planned  by  the  professedly  Christian  peoples,  it  may  be 
fairly  called  an  attempt  to  Christianise  international  relation¬ 
ships.  Not  very  surprisingly,  although  welcomed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  new  plan  certainly  did  not  work  without  a  hitch. 
From  the  beginning,  the  nation  whose  spokesman  had  been  its 
chief  promoter,  the  most  powerful,  the  least  exhausted,  the 
most  convinced  of  its  own  virtue,  and  incomparably  the  richest 
among  the  nations,  decided  to  forgo  all  the  advantages  conferred 
by  membership  of  the  League,  and  to  leave  to  the  less  virtuous 
peoples  the  task  of  translating  theory  into  practice.  So  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  disencumbered  of  embarrassing  asso¬ 
ciations,  went  on  their  separate  way.  It  seemed  the  part  of 
prudence,  yet  it  is  well  to  consider  that  haven  of  tranquil 
prosperity  in  which  their  prudence  has  landed  them.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  world  weltered  in  a  confusion  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  shortcomings  in  virtue  and  in 
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wisdom.  Especially  there  was  a  lack  of  that  virtue  which  enables 
a  sincere  Christian  to  recognise  equal  sincerity  in  another  who 
differs  on  points  of  dogma  or  of  practice  ;  and  the  lack  was  most 
notable  as  between  England  and  France,  the  two  great  Powers 
whose  sincerity  in  renouncing  war  was  least  questionable,  since 
neither  could  hope  to  gain  anything  further  by  it,  and  had 
therefore  nothing  to  lose  by  substituting  for  that  arbitrament 
some  more  civilised  and  Christian  method.  And  so,  things 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  there  was  considerable  disruption,  and 
all  the  too  quick  despairers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  never  had 
brains  enough  to  hope,  besought  the  world,  and  more  especially 
their  own  country,  to  quit  this  chatter  of  internationalism  and 
let  each  nation  fortify  its  own  brazen  wall.  They  were,  and  are, 
for  reinforcing  those  tendencies  by  which  nations  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  complete  the  ruin  of  what  we  call  civilisation,  even  without 
recourse  to  war. 

Yet  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  where  nationalisms  are  most 
exacerbated,  Italy,  certainly  not  the  most  internationally  minded 
among  great  Powers,  is  stretching  out  a  hand 
^Move**  relieve  the  economic  distress  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  by  practical  concessions.  It  may  be 
right  to  construe  this  gesture  cynically,  as  Mr.  Melville  has  done 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  but  it  is  not  certainly  right. 
The  test  will  be,  to  see  whether  the  Little  Entente’s  action 
can  link  up  with  Italy’s  ;  for,  if  so,  good  must  come  ;  and  the 
fact  that  French  opinion  welcomes  Italy’s  step  is  hopeful.  There 
are  blocks  in  the  way  to  improvement  in  the  south-east.  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  the  two  losers  in  this  quarter,  refuse  obstinately  to 
enter  into  any  pact  which  will  imply  acceptance  of  their  mutilated 
boundaries.  How  long  it  will  be  before  Greece  secs  the  necessity 
of  giving  Bulgaria  at  least  such  access  to  the  sea  as  Italy  is  now 
offering  to  Hungary,  nobody  can  foresee  :  and  no  one  who  knows 
the  rage  of  irritated  nationalism  can  under-estimate  the  difficulties. 
But  Italy  has  pointed  a  way  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
followed  by  other  countries — even  at  a  sacrifice. 

In  Germany,  the  centre  of  danger,  there  is  movement  of 
another  kind,  which  affects  spiritual  values,  not  economic  ;  for 
Germany  is  blatantly  in  revolt  against  the  whole  purpose  and 
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principle  of  the  League.  There  the  will  to  war  is  inculcated  by 
every  device  of  that  modern  organisation  which  broadcasting  both 
subserves  and  symbolises.  The  air  throbs  with  its  cult.  In 
such  a  mobilisation  of  energies,  religion  was  too  potent  a  factor  to 
neglect,  and  so  the  Third  Reich  seizes  the  pulpit,  and  insists 
that  its  teaching  and  its  morality  shall  have  complete  control  not 
only  in  the  schools  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  schools.  Here, 
however,  its  grasp  is  challenged.  Within  the  Protestant  Church 
there  is  resistance,  resistance  of  groups  and  of  individual  leaders  ; 
but  in  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  a  total  denial  of  its  claim. 
One  odd  result  is  that  in  Protestant  England  and  in  anti-clerical 
France  the  Pope  begins  to  be  recognised  as  a  champion — and 
certainly  not  the  least  powerful — not  only  of  Christian  civilisation 
but  of  spiritual  freedom.  Herr  Hitler  showed  in  his  Polish 
pact  a  scope  of  vision  and  an  ability  to  impose  his  policy  on 
reluctant  followers  of  which  few  believed  him  capable  :  it  may 
be  that  he  will  have  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  conflict  with  a 
power  that  can  raise  up  enthusiasms  ready  for  martyrdom.  But 
if  he  yields,  he  must  abandon  much  of  that  solid  impetus  which 
has  already  made  disarmed  Germany  formidable  to  a  Europe 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

Lastly,  though  this  is  still  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  there 
begins  to  be  hope  of  a  new  attitude  in  Russia  towards  Europe ; 

while  a  new  attitude  in  Europe  towards  Russia 
o?Ruwia*  already  exists.  It  is  realised  that  the  League  of 
Nations  including  Russia  would  assume  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  it  wears  today.  It  is  realised  that 
Russia  on  her  western  frontiers  desires  only  to  be  let  alone — 
and  has  already  given  proof  of  this  by  pacts  of  non-aggression. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  crusading  energy  of  Bolshevism  has  spent 
itself,  as  republicanism  did  in  France  within  a  decade  ;  and  one 
nation  after  another  has  abandoned  the  pretence  of  treating 
Russia  as  a  pariah.  France,  if  reports  be  true,  goes  beyond  this, 
and  is  working  hard  to  bring  Russia  into  the  League.  Such  an 
achievement  would  profoundly  modify  her  own  internal  situation, 
whose  difficulties  arise  far  more  from  a  clash  of  idealisms  than 
from  the  Stavisky  scandal.  That  no  doubt  is  a  raging  ulcer ; 
one  has  only  to  look  at  Maurice  Barr^s’  Leurs  Figures^  a  nightmare 
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picture  of  the  Panama  time,  to  divine  the  fury  of  resentments 
and  suspicions  and  disgusts  by  which  France  is  tom  today. 
But  far  graver  than  that  is  the  collision  between  a  right-wing 
idealism  which  sees  perpetually  the  German  menace  to  French 
civilisation,  and  a  left-wing  idealism  which  revolts  against  the 
thought  of  war  ;  and  this  latter  idealism,  anti-war  not  anti- 
German,  has  taken  strong  hold  of  the  teaching  profession.  A 
French  government  that  could  bring  Russia  into  the  League 
would  virtually  bring  into  Europe  the  most  potent  guarantee 
against  any  new  German  aggression,  and  would  also  pacify  the 
pacifists,  in  the  schools  and  out  of  them.  What  is  more  important 
to  the  rest  of  us,  it  would  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  Europe. 

The  agent  chosen  to  represent  France  at  Moscow,  M.  Alphand, 
began  his  career  a  few  years  ago  as  Minister  to  the  Irish  Free 
State,  where  we  knew  him  as  the  most  hospitable  incarnation 
of  bonhomUy  and  the  least  like  popular  notions  of  a  professional 
diplomat.  If  he  had  political  purposes,  he  had  a  genius  for 
concealing  them — and  indeed  at  Dublin  he  could  not  have  many, 
other  than  to  make  his  country  liked.  This  he  did  admirably ; 
and  he  has  summoned  to  him  one  of  his  staff  singularly  well 
fitted  to  help  him  in  conquering  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  of 
a  people  who  have  felt  these  last  fifteen  years  that  not  only  all 
European  states  but  Europe  as  a  community  was  against  them. 
It  is  often  a  supreme  cleverness  in  negotiation  to  make  the  other 
man  feel  that  he  is  cleverer  than  you  ;  and  M.  Alphand  strikes 
one  as  likely  to  have  this  valuable  gift. 

People  in  England,  fortunately  for  them,  but  not  so  fortunately 
for  their  understanding  of  many  European  problems,  know 
.  .  little  of  intractable  nationalism.  We  in  Ireland 

Disease  paid,  as  the  French  say,  but,  more  strictly, 

are  paying,  for  the  possession  of  that  knowledge. 
All  the  symptoms  are  present — ^political,  economic,  racial,  theo¬ 
logical  and  linguistic.  Theology  is  not  a  serious  trouble  in  the 
Free  State,  but  if  the  country  is  considered  as  a  whole — and 
every  nationalist  insists  that  it  must  be — ^we  have  the  disease 
badly.  It  is  the  fundamental  barrier  to  union,  and  would  be 
little  weakened  if  the  entire  population  of  the  Free  State  were 
as  ready  to  accept  Dominion  status  as  cordially  as  the  people 
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of  Canada  or  Australia.  Protestant  peasants  and  artisans  have 
a  hereditary  feeling  of  superiority  to  Catholics,  which  is  largely 
based  on  a  superstitious  horror  of  priestcraft.  Nobody  could 
have  persuaded  the  Ulster  farmers  that  the  power  of  the  priests 
would  be  less  in  a  self-governing  Ireland  than  under  the  Union : 
nobody  can  persuade  them  of  it,  now  that  it  is  a  patent  fact. 
Catholics  have  much  less  active  dislike  of  the  Protestant  religion 
per  se  than  Protestants  of  the  Catholic  :  but  Protestantism  is 
regarded,  naturally  enough,  as  anti-national  because  all  its 
traditions  foster  a  sentiment  for  maintaining  a  close  connection 
with  the  British  Commonwealth.  Very  few  indeed  among 
Protestant  nationalists  do  not  find  these  national  aspirations  fully 
met  by  Dominion  status.  They  desire  to  maintain  their  rights 
in  an  inheritance  which  to  them  is  nothing  alien,  and  of  whose 
glories  they  can  be  proud.  Some  Catholic  Nationalists  share  this 
view,  and  are  glad  not  to  be  estranged  from  the  honours  won  by 
Irish  Catholics  in  service  of  the  Empire.  But  the  majority  of 
those  who  accept  Dominion  status  (such  as  Mr.  Cosgrave, 
Mr.  Mulcahy  and,  in  a  different  group,  the  young  Mr.  Dillon), 
accept  it  on  a  cold  calculation  of  advantages,  without  any  impulse 
of  solidarity. 

Even  in  Mr.  Cosgrave ’s  following  one  outstanding  man.  General 
McKeon,  declared  with  great  frankness  his  personal  preference 
,  for  a  Republic,  even  of  twenty-six  counties. 

a^Ducowt  knew,  of  course,  that,  setting  the  other 

Dominions  out  of  the  question.  Great  Britain 
offered  careers  in  the  civil  service,  in  teaching  and  in  the  medical 
profession,  much  sought  after  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Catholic  Irishmen  ;  and  that  to  close  these  to  his  race  would 
inflict  a  great  material  injury.  Yet,  knowing  this,  his  sentimental 
desire  for  complete  separation  was  so  strong  that  he  would 
willingly  advocate  a  republic,  provided  that  the  Irish  people  were 
given  full  opportunity  to  decide.  The  only  difference  here 
between  him  and  Mr.  de  Valera’s  regular  following  (who  are  a 
majority  in  the  Dail)  is  in  the  insistence  for  a  vote  on  a  straight 
issue  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  because  he  will  not  support  every 
measure  that  can  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  England,  he  passes 
among  full-blown  supporters  of  Mr.  de  Valera  as  a  traitor  to 
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Ireland,  one  of  a  party  subservient  to  England — a  “  King’s 
Irishman  ” — and  is,  at  least  in  theory,  much  more  detested  than 
any  Protestant  Unionist.  For  it  is  recognised  that  the  Protestant 
always  obeys  the  tradition  of  his  race  :  fratricidal  hatreds  are 
against  those  who  are  accounted  false  to  their  blood. 

Logic,  of  course,  goes  by  the  board.  All  Nationalists  agree 
that  the  Six  Counties  must  be  brought  in  ;  it  is  practically  agreed 
also  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  force  ;  yet  those  who  desire  a 
Republic  proclaim  for  the  most  part  that  they  will  not  accept 
a  partitioned  Ireland,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  by  asking  for 
separation  they  stiffen  tenfold  the  resistance  of  Ulster.  Again, 
there  is  the  language  question.  Nationalists  on  both  sides, 
perhaps  with  more  insistence  on  Mr.  de  Valera’s,  proclaim  in 
perfectly  clear  English  that  Ireland  must  be  made  Irish-speaking 
— though  all  steps  to  that  end  must  be  advocated  in  English. 
This  is  made  part  of  the  Nationalist  credo,  and  it  is  a  corrupting 
thing  to  preserve  articles  of  faith  in  which  no  one  believes. 
Yet  so  strong  is  the  emotional  appeal  that  the  country  not  only 
tolerates  the  spending  of  much  money  but  allows  its  whole 
teaching  system  to  be  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  study  which  cannot 
be  justified  as  an  essential  part  of  every  education.  And  so,  to 
provide  a  justification,  a  smattering  of  Irish  is  made  a  qualification 
for  every  job.  In  short,  an  atmosphere  of  bitter  unreasonable¬ 
ness  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  nationalism  run  mad. 
It  is  the  corruption  of  what  is  best  in  the  soul  of  the  people. 
If  such  symptoms  are  present  when,  even  if  the  opposition  of 
creeds  is  marked,  racial  fusion  has  gone  so  far  that  pure  Gael 
is  as  rare  as  pure  Saxon,  and  the  language  is  little  more  than  a 
ghost  walking,  what  must  it  be  in  lands  where  races  and  languages 
are  jostling  each  other  in  full  distinct  activity,  as  in  Yugoslavia 
or  in  the  Hungary  of  old  days  ? 


A  book  has  lately  been  translated  into  English  which — ^although 
that  is  not  its  purpose — throws  much  light  on  Hungary  and 
.  the  Hungarians.  It  is  called  Black  Monastery  ; 

of*Wiir*  translator,  Mr.  Ralph  Murray,  tells  us  that 

its  author,  Aladar  Kuncz,  did  not  long  survive 
the  experiences  which  he  suffered  during  five  years  of  internment 
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in  France  and  which  he  so  poignantly  described  that  an  im¬ 
poverished  country  bought  some  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
work.  Taken  by  itself,  the  book  is  absorbing ;  but  it  gains 
in  interest  when  set  beside  another  book,  Mr.  W.  O’Sullivan 
Molony’s  Prisoners  and  Captives  ;  for  the  two  support  and  set 
off  each  other.  They  begin  in  the  same  way  :  a  young  man  on 
holiday  in  a  foreign  country,  to  which  he  is  drawn  by  many 
sympathies,  finds  himself  trapped  by  the  outbreak  of  war ; 
and  the  whole  environment,  which  yesterday  was  friendly  and 
welcoming,  suddenly  is  charged  with  violence  and  hate.  Both 
men  are  equally  full  of  intellectual  curiosity,  though  the  Hun¬ 
garian  at  eight-and-twenty  is  more  mature  than  the  Irish  candidate 
for  a  Foreign  Office  clerkship. 

Paris  and  Berlin  in  the  early  days  of  war  showed  equally  dis¬ 
agreeable  reactions  towards  enemy  aliens.  But  Mr.  Kuncz 
had  a  special  sense  of  injustice,  because  in  Hungary  no  French 
subject  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  ;  and  his  resentment  is  the 
deeper  because  he,  with  scores  of  other  intellectuals — artists, 
musicians  and  the  like — ^had  been  drawn  to  France  by  the  love  of 
French  culture  ;  yet  when  it  came  to  war,  they  found  themselves 
lumped  under  a  general  heading  of  bocheSy  and  made  to  suffer 
for  what  was  inflicted  in  the  name  of  Germany.  In  this  herding 
the  Hungarians  instinctively  grouped  themselves  apart,  even 
from  other  Austro-Hungarian  subjects.  The  only  other  group 
to  which  they  were  drawn  was  that  of  the  Poles,  among  whom 
also  were  artists.  But  Hungarians  of  all  orders  and  degrees  came 
together  ;  music  was  the  rallying  call,  and,  to  the  singing  of 
Hungarian  songs,  craftsmen  who  had  lived  half  their  lives  in 
France  joined  the  circle  and  tried  to  recover  their  own  forgotten 
language. 

The  first  stage  was  Perigueux,  and  here  already  they  met 
what  was  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  their  captivity — efforts  to 

French  and  recruit  men  among  them  for  the  Foreign  Legion. 

German  War  These  had  considerably  more  success  among 
Prisons  German  Alsatians  and  men  from  the  racial 
minorities  in  Austria-Hungary  than  was  achieved  by  Roger 
Casement’s  attempt  with  the  Irish — which  Mr.  Molony  had  full 
chance  to  observe  at  Ruhleben.  The  Hungarians  said  no  word 
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to  stop  these  recruits  but  they  wished  them  no  goodbye. 
P^rigueux  was  only  a  brief  sojourn,  and  soon  Mr.  Kuncz  was 
among  two  hundred  and  forty  carried  to  an  unknown  destination 
in  Vendee  which  proved  to  be  Noirmoutiers  (*‘  Black  Monastery  ”) 
an  island  fortress,  unoccupied  since  other  prisoners  of  war  were 
held  there  in  1870.  Ruhleben  as  compared  with  this  was  a  city, 
having  its  ghetto  and  its  coloured  quarter :  Mr.  Molony’s 
curiosity  led  him  to  form  friendships  with  Arabs  and  with  Jews, 
even  before  an  abortive  attempt  to  escape  brought  him  first  to  a 
savage  prison  in  Berlin  and  then  to  the  vast  penal  camp  at  Havel- 
berg  which  held  hordes  of  Russian  peasants.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Havelberg  was  little  worse  than  the  building  to 
which  Mr.  Kuncz  and  his  comrades  found  themselves  condemned 
for  the  crime  of  having  been  in  France  when  war  broke  out. 
Yet,  comparing  the  two  accounts,  one  feels  that  the  prisoners  in 
France  suffered  less  from  a  deliberate  system  than  from  the 
French  vice  of  unpreparedness.  Nothing  had  been  made  ready 
for  their  reception  :  Ruhleben  was  incomparably  more  civilised. 
But  Mr.  Molony  by  his  attempt  to  escape  increased  all  the 
rigours  of  a  German  code  carried  out  without  question  by  all  its 
agents.  The  Austro-Hungarians  suffered  intolerably  because  they 
were  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  worst  creatures  in  the  world,  a 
spiteful  Frenchman,  put  into  office  by  a  prefect  who  also  appears 
to  have  lacked  ordinary  humanity. 


On  balance,  one  would  say  that  Mr.  Molony  suffered  more  ; 
but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  he  broke  the  prison  laws 
^  and  was  punished.  Mr.  Kuncz  also  attempted 

System  escape  and  with  four  seamen  actually  reached 
a  boat  by  opening  one  of  the  old  mediaeval  secret 
underground  passages  from  the  fortress  ;  but  he  and  his  com¬ 
rades,  finding  that  both  oars  and  sails  had  been  removed,  were 
able  to  get  back  undetected  after  this  amazing  episode — most 
vividly  recounted.  But  comparisons  are  futile.  What  stands 
out  and  is  meant  to  stand  out  from  both  books  is  the  question. 
Should  such  conditions  be  inflicted  on  innocent  persons  in  any 
civilised  State  ?  Surely  one  of  the  things  on  which  agreement 
might  be  reached  between  nations  is  that  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  aliens  should  be  sent  across  the  frontier.  Is  any  adequate 
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military  purpose  served  by  a  measure  which  imposes  on  both 
the  belligerents  a  charge  which  no  belligerent  state  can  be  trusted 
to  fulfil  with  humanity  ?  Both  these  young  men,  exceptionally 
gifted,  as  their  work  proves,  came  out  broken  in  health,  after 
living  on  the  very  edge  of  madness.  Essentially  what  both 
describe  is  the  same — a  community  of  men,  some  ruffianly,  some 
refined,  making  shift  to  build  up  some  semblance  of  a  communal 
life,  and  developing  in  some  ways  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
solidarity  ;  but  also  abnonnally  ridden  by  sterile  passion.  Both 
deal  very  frankly  with  the  morbid  effects  of  segregation  from 
women — laying  stress  not  so  much  on  the  physical  craving  as  on 
the  hysterical  growths  springing  from  a  need  for  tenderness  and 
for  those  elements  in  sex  relationship  which  are  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Such  testimony  raises,  of  course,  the  whole  question  of 
imprisonment,  and  its  moral  justifications.  But  without  going 
into  that,  there  is  the  immediate  call  for  a  decision  whether,  even 
from  a  military  standpoint,  any  justification  can  be  found  for 
renewing  such  tortures  as  are  described  in  these  two  books — 
in  each  of  which  a  man  makes  us  feel  that  his  purpose  is  to 
describe  not  what  he  suffered  himself,  but  the  mass-suffering, 
whose  voice  he  becomes. 

The  Hungarian  book  cannot  have  the  fresh  accent  of  the  other ; 
no  translation  can  achieve  that,  though  Mr.  Murray  has  done 
this  work  so  well  that  one  does  not  often  remember  that  it  is  a 
translation.  But  at  least  it  should  command  in  a  sense  the  greater 
sympathy.  For  Mr.  Molony  came  back  from  his  ordeal  to  the 
sight  of  ruin  in  the  country  which  had  inflicted  his  suffering : 
Mr.  Kuncz,  liberated  at  last  among  those  who,  like  himself, 
survived  the  captivity  and  the  Spanish  influenza  which  followed, 
made  his  way  painfully  back  to  Budapest,  to  find  his  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  home  cut  off  from  Hungary,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest  a  Bolshevik  revolution.  It  is  little  wonder  that  life 
did  not  last  long  with  him. 


|the  fortnightly  library| 
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NIL  NISI 

by  Clennell 

ENGLAND  UNDER  QUEEN  ANNE  ; 
THE  PEACE  AND  THE  PROTEST¬ 
ANT  SUCCESSION.  By  G.  M.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  Longmans.  21s. 

ANNE  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  R.  Hop- 
kinson.  Constable.  12s.  fid. 

Without  seeking  to  deny  the  persistent 
rumour  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  may  safely  be  argued  that  her  late 
Majesty  is  only  dead  in  the  sense  that 
John  Brown  is  dead.  Her  soul  goes 
marching  on.  Within  the  last  few  years 
a  succession  of  impressive  historical 
volumes  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  her  short  reign  and  the  permanent 
influence  which  she  has  exercised,  alive 
and  dead,  upon  our  domestic  history. 
Indeed,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
historians,  in  the  third  volume  (which 
now  lies  before  us)  of  his  Queen  Anne 
trilogy,  suggests  that  the  expression, 

“  Queen  Anne's  dead  ”  may  have 
"  originated  from  the  excitement  caused 
by  her  death  and  the  issues  that  hung 
on  it”.  In  short  it  was  the  importance 
of  the  news,  not  its  staleness,  that  has 
made  it  part  of  our  language.  For  it 
was  only  stale  because  it  was  so  oft 
repeated,  and  it  was  only  repeated 
because  it  meant  so  much. 

Queen  Aime  died,  and  she  left  behind 
her,  as  she  had  always  intended,  a 
country  rich,  powerful,  Protestant,  under 
the  undisputed  rule  of  a  Whig  oligarchy 
^perhaps  she  had  not  quite  meant 
that ! — which  was  to  control  its  destinies 
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Wilkinson 

for  the  next  hundred  years.  “  The  last 
Stuart  to  rule  the  island  ”,  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trevelyan,  ”  and,  for  all  her 
simplicity,  the  wisest  and  most  triumph¬ 
ant  of  her  race”.  That  is  a  fine  epitaph, 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  that  might 
be  urged  is  that  Anne  was  really  not  a 
Stuart  but  a  Hyde.  She  favoured  her 
mother.  She  lacked  the  Stuart  cheum 
and  power  of  inspiring  devotion,  as  she 
also  lacked  their  too  frequent  and  im- 
statesmanlike  obstinacy  where  matters 
of  principle  were  at  stake.  She  was,  as 
Professor  Trevelyan  says,  very  feir  from 
"  stupid  ”  in  her  handling  of  public 
affairs ;  but  in  her  dealings  with  men 
and  women  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  she 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  little  dull ;  and  there 
was,  in  particular,  ”  a  certain  stupidity 
in  her  personal  relations  with  anyone 
against  whom  she  had  taken  umbrage”. 

Professor  Trevelyan  has  deliberately 
emphasized  this  ”  simplicity  ”.  He 
mentions  it  again  and  again,  often 
linking  it  up  with  a  resemblance  which 
he  finds  between  the  characters  of  Anne 
and  Victoria.  Queen  Anne’s  "  simple 
heart  registered  the  general  feeling  of  her 
subjects  as  surely  as  Queen  Victoria’s”. 
And  again :  ”  In  the  midst  of  a  more 
licentious  generation,  Anne  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  standards  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  ”.  It  is  a  point  well  taken.  WTiat 
she  surely  lacked — and  what  every 
Stuart  possessed — was  personality.  A 
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glance  at  the  interesting  miniature  which 
Professor  Trevelyan  uses  for  his  frontis¬ 
piece  supports  this  view.  It  is  perhaps 
the  explanation — at  any  rate  the  kindest 
explanation — of  William  Ill’s  conduct 
when,  on  a  certain  famous  occasion,  he 
ate  all  the  green  peas  without  noticing 
that  Princess  Anne  had  been  given  none  ; 
and  it  goes  far  to  explain  why  historians 
have  similarly  forgotten  her  when  they 
were  handing  out  praise. 

Yet  the  reign  of  this  dull  little  woman 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  our 
annals.  Says  Professor  Trevelyan : 
“With  sea-power  no  longer  rivalled 
either  by  France  or  Holland,  with 
financial  and  commercial  pre-eminence 
hardly  less  remarkable,  and  endowed  for 
the  moment  with  the  martial  greatness 
lent  her  by  Marlborough,  Great  Britain 
was  relatively  more  important  in  the 
world  in  1713  than  in  1815  or  1919 
That  is,  at  first  sight,  a  startling  pro¬ 
position,  but  the  more  one  thinks  it 
over  the  truer  it  seems  to  be.  It  has 
an  arresting  quality  which  is  one  of  the 
conspicuous  features  of  Professor  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  new  volume  and  may  make  it 
more  popular  even  than  its  predescesors. 
It  is  a  mere  impertinence  in  an  amateur 
to  praise  such  a  book.  But  this  incisive 
vigour  of  statement,  coupled  with  a 
refreshing  readiness  to  quote  familiar 
modern  conditions  in  support  of  the 
argxunent,  are  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  book  has  been  written,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  One  further 
example  may  be  given.  After  a  stirring 
and  lucid  description  of  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet — one  of  the  finest  things  in 
the  book — the  author  turns  inevitably  to 
the  accusation  against  Marlborough  of 
having  callously  sacrificed  his  men  to 
make  this  "  butcher’s  bill  ’’.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  British  lost  only 
600  killed  and  1,300  wounded,  and  as 
Professor  Trevelyan  very  aptly  remarks, 
“  our  humane  and  enlightened  generation 
slaughters  ten  times  as  many  every  year 


rather  than  limit  the  speed  of  its  road 
traffic  in  time  of  peace  ’’. 

It  is  impossible  for  everyone  to  agree 
with  every  word  that  Professor  Trevelyan 
writes.  But  if  his  opinions  are  well  known, 
his  impartiality  as  an  historian  is  equally 
beyond  dispute.  His  gifts  as  a  writer 
have  been  less  widely  acclaimed ;  but 
with  the  appearance  of  this  volume  he 
not  only  completes  a  great  historical 
work  but  gives  us  a  book  which  can 
and  will  be  read  with  delight  by  the 
general  public. 

The  intimate  life  of  Queen  Anne— 
her  devotion  to  her  husband,  her  quarrels 
with  Sarah  Churchill,  and  so  forth,  have 
not  escaped  the  sudden  limelight. 
Professor  Trevelyan  touches  upon  them : 
Mr.  Churchill  will  presently  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  they  are  carefully  and 
fully  dealt  with  in  Anne  of  England, 
by  M.  R.  Hopkinson.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  best  feature  of  this  book,  which  is 
otherwise  rather  low-pitched  and  lacking 
in  enthusiasm.  But  the  author  can 
always  be  trusted  to  give  Anne’s  point 
of  view  and  show  that  the  bad  temper 
and  the  silliness  were  not  all  on  her  side. 
The  book  contains  many  excellent^  illus¬ 
trations,  chiefly  portraits  of  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  time. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  REALM 


by  The  Dean  of  Durham 


CIVITAS  DEI,  by  Lionel  Curtis.  Mac-  No  man  of  goodwill  can  fail  to  appre- 

millan.  10^  6<i.  profotmd  belief  in  human 

M»  Lionel  Curtis  is  a  prophet  and  if  „jture  which  inspires  such  a  faith,  and 
faith  and  vision  be  the  prophet  s  mMt  „„  patriotic  Englishman  will  find  it  hard 
e^ntial  q^itira  he  is  weU  eqmpped  for  t,,at,  whether  England  made 

his  part.  The  vision  w^ch  he  sees  is  one  parliament  or  parliament  made  England, 

of  a  world  commonwealth  whose  citiz^  discovered  the  best  instrument 

follow  the  instmct.  weaker  m  some,  but  of  government.  Our  faith  in  it  may  have 
stronger  in  othere.  which  enables  them  ,,oen  shaken  of  late  by  events  on  the 
to  put  the  public  interest  before  their  Continent,  but  Mr.  Curtis,  who  will  not 
own  the  vision  of  a  tune  when  the  allow  us  to  believe  that  it  is  only  work- 
commonwealth  mil  no  longer  be  limited  ^,,,0  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  does  his 
to  the  national  state,  when  nations,  pest  to  reinforce  our  courage.  It  is 
coi^ious  of  their  own  istmctive  his-  importance  to  find  a  theoretical 

tones  and  structures,  mil  have  learned  to  politician  so  wholeheartedly  ready 
function  as  org^  of  one  mtematioiml  to  base  his  prescriptions  on  "  the 
commonwealth.  He  sees  agmn.  m  5  tem  propounded  by  Jesus,  which 

other  words,  what  the  seer  of  Patmos  oceeds  from  the  faith  that  right  and 

beheld,  when  he  »w  the  new  Jerusalem  wrong  are  valid  distinctions  of  infinite 
into  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  each  importance  ” 
bring  their  own  peculiar  glory. 

His  faith  is  that  this  result  can  be  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  an 
achieved  if  mankind,  rejecting  the  ordinary  Christian  cannot  but  feel  this 
principle  of  authority  which,  as  he  thinks,  book,  with  all  its  many  merits  and  all 
has  disastrously  dominated  both  Church  its  generous  enthusiasm,  to  be  pro- 
and  State,  will  build  on  the  foundations  foimdly  unsatisfactory.  The  author 
well  and  truly  laid  by  the  nameless  frankly  accepts  Jesus  as  an  infallible 
statesman  who  taught  Greek  villages  moral  guide  :  it  was  he  who  saw  as  "  the 
(a  curiously  chosen  word)  to  accept  the  cardinal  factor  in  human  nature  ”  that 
decision  of  the  majority,  and  Edward  I  instinct  in  men  to  serve  each  other  on 
who,  by  inventing  the  principle  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  so  valiantly  relies :  it 
“  representation,"  made  self-government  Weis  he  who  felt  "  the  ultimate  verity  ” 
possible  for  wider  areas.  It  is  in  the  to  be  "  goodness  j)ersonified  ”,  and  so 
growth  of  the  English  Commonwealth  drew  the  picture  of  that  God  to  whose 
that  he  sees  the  first  beginnings  of  a  allegiance  Mr.  Curtis  so  eloquently  calls 
process  whereby  God’s  Kingdom  may  be  us.  But  his  relationship  to  that  God  is 
realised  on  earth,  though  he  would  never  adequately  discussed,  nor  is  any 
greatly  prefer  to  substitute  for  the  word  attempt  made  to  explain  how  "  a  young 
“  Kingdom  "  the  title  of  his  own  book  Galilean  ”,  spending  his  youth  in  "  a 
Civitas  Dei.  furnace  of  revolution”,  studying  life  "in 
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a  crucible  white  with  heat  ”,  arrived  at 
conclusions  so  supremely  sane,  and  of 
such  universal  truth. 

One  reason  for  this  is  clear  :  Mr.  Curtis 
is  so  firmly  convinced  that,  in  the  old 
phrase,  '*  miracles  do  not  happen,”  that 
he  leaves  no  room  for  any  Divine 
initiative.  He  complains  in  one  place 
that  God  ought  so  to  have  ordered  such 
events  that  their  actual  occurrence 
would  have  been  beyond  question  :  but 
as  he  elsewhere  declares  that  ”  ultimate 
verities  cannot  be  proved  by  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  the  world  of  phenomena  ”  it  is 
not  clear  what  proof  he  would  accept. 
He  suffers  unconsciously  from  the  Mani- 
chean  belief  that  the  world  is  so  essen¬ 
tially  evil  that  a  real  Incarnation  is 
impossible.  It  is  only  possible  by  a 
completely  arbitrary  treatment  of  the 
Gospels  to  maintain  that  Jesus  did  not 
claim  a  special  relationship  to  God : 
to  give  but  one  instance,  when  he  said 
“  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  . .  .  but 
I  say  unto  you  ”  he  was  claiming,  and 
must  have  been  understood  by  his 
hearers  to  claim,  that  ultimate  right  of 
legislation  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 

And  if  his  treatment  of  Christ  is 
inadequate,  his  attitude  towards  St. 
Paul  is  fantastic.  There  is  a  very  great 
deal  in  the  history  of  the  Church  to 
support  his  view  that  the  Christian 
church  soon  relapsed  into  something 
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very  like  the  "  kingdoms  of  this  world  ” 
and  his  criticism  of  the  mediaeval  papacy 
is  temperate  and  just,  but  to  see  in  Paul 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  main  purpose  of  his  life  was  to 
perpetuate  the  ”  Messianic  idea  in  its 
supernatural  form  ”,  is  a  lamentable 
travesty  of  his  achievement. 

Tliere  are  other  criticisms  of  points  of 
detail  which  will  occur  to  any  instructed 
Christian  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  on 
record  a  deep  regret  that  a  book  so 
profoundly  Christian  in  spirit  should  be 
vitiated  by  a  conception  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  so  unhistorical  and  so 
perverse.  To  turn  Christ  into  a  mere 
humanitarian  reformer  requires  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  documents  which  has  nothing 
to  commend  it.  One  instance  of  the 
method  must  suffice.  Our  Lord  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament  two  texts  about 
the  duty  of  love  to  God  and  the  duty  of 
love  to  men  :  he  put  the  two  command¬ 
ments  in  that  order,  and  added  that  there 
was  ”  no  other  commandment  greater 
than  these  ”.  Mr.  Curtis  ignores  the 
first  commandment,  quotes  the  second 
as  though  it  were  Christ's  original  and 
characteristic  contribution  to  human 
thought,  and  misquotes  him  as  saying 
"  no  other  commandment  greater  than 
this.”  This  perversion  of  evidence  is  the 
more  surprising  in  that  elsewhere  in  the 
book  the  passage  is  quoted  correctly. 
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MR.  PRIESTLEY  SEES  IT  THROUGH 

by  John  Prioleau 


ENGLISH  JOURNEY,  by  J.  B.  Priestley. 

Heinemann.  8s.  8d. 

Mr.  Priestley  has  written  a  book  on 
which  it  is  as  difficult  to  express  a 
judicious  opinion  as  upon  any  non- 
fictional  travel-book  except  the  early 
Baedeker  and  other  serious  works  of 
reference.  Written  in  places  in  de¬ 
finitely  guide-book  mood,  more  than 
once  in  uncompromisingly  guide-book 
style  and  phraseology,  it  is  not  exactly 
a  guide-book,  not  quite  a  travel-book. 
The  author  wanders  about  England, 
between  Southampton  and  the  Border, 
chiefly  in  the  industrial  districts,  taking 
train  and  car  and  coach  as  convenience 
or  occasion  serve,  and  makes  notes  on 
the  way  that  are  sometimes  illuminating, 
sometimes  amusing,  sometimes,  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  seriousness  of  his 
subject,  surprisingly  trivial.  It  is,  at 
times,  very  irritating.  His  journey  was, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  admittedly  not  an 
exploration  of  England  proper ;  nor, 
since  he  leaves  out  or  dismisses  various 
places  because  they  bore  him  or  offend 
his  sensibilities,  is  it  a  full  accoimt  of 
her  sources  of  wealth  and  centres  of 
poverty  and  distress.  You  will  perhaps 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  episodic  diary 
that  may  one  day  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  survey.  Both  style  and  treatment 
suggest  haste,  but  out  of  that  hurry 
are  saved  a  number  of  shrewd  sayings 
and  conclusions. 

I  take  it  that  the  author’s  main  pre¬ 
occupation  was  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  ugly  situation  in  English  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  today.  In  this  he 


succeeds  at  several  points,  notably  the 
Tyne  and  Tees  valleys.  East  Durham, 
which  includes  the  coal  mines  (a  shocking 
scene,  described  in  lean,  tight-lipped 
prose),  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding 
and  Bradford,  Mr.  Priestley’s  own 
county.  You  get  vivid  and  convincing 
pictures,  without  a  touch  of  purple  or 
pathos,  of  the  conditions  in  which  men 
just  do  not  starve  today  and,  here  and 
there,  penetrating  comments  on  the 
times  and  individuals  supposed  to  have 
been  responsible  for  them.  For  these 
the  book  is  worth  reading  and  re-reading, 
as  well  as  for  the  lighter  sketches.  I 
cannot  remember  any  better  descriptions 
of  the  hideous  Victorianism,  architec¬ 
tural  and  social,  of  the  average  Midland 
and  Northern  town,  and  the  solemn 
horror  of  its  Sunday  relaxations.  There 
are  anecdotes  and  stories  that  Mr. 
Priestley  must  have  been  delighted  to 
gather,  and  he  re-tells  them  very  well. 
I  liked  the  tale  of  the  dead  weaver  of 
Blackburn  whose  widow  cremated  him 
in  order  that  his  ashes,  in  an  egg-timer, 
might  do  a  job  of  work — an  exercise 
any  form  of  which  he  refused  in  life. 
The  story  of  the  Venture,  once  a  liner’s 
life-boat  and  now,  held  together  by 
desperate  patches,  the  fortune  and  the 
investment  of  workless  Tynesiders  who 
use  her  as  a  hshing-boat,  is  unforgettable. 
She  cost  them  £4  and  "  a  better  name 
could  not  be  found  for  her.  These  men 
who  were  once  part  of  our  elaborate 
industrial  machinery  are  starting  all 
over  again,  at  the  very  beginning,  out 
at  sea  with  a  line  and  hook.  They  are 
not  simple  fishermen.  .  .  .  They  are  the 
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skilled  children  of  our  industrial  system, 
artisans  with  trades  in  their  fingers.  .  .  . 
This  Venittre  may  be  their  pride,  but 
it  is  our  shame 

Narrative,  opinion,  description,  irony, 
humour  go  to  the  ambitious  mixture 
that  is  English  Journey,  but  they  do 
not  always  blend  well,  and  while  some 
of  the  ingredients  are  of  the  first  quality, 
many  would  have  been  better  left  out. 
The  description  of  Nottingham  Goose 
Fair  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  Mr. 
Priestley  has  ever  done.  A  very  good 
reporter  has  been  wasted  in  him — but 
how  long  is  it  since  any  sort  of  reporter 
was  guilty  of  such  a  cliche  as  “  the 
gorgeous  East  in  fee "  ?  You  will 
delight  in  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Women 
in  Newcastle,  and  there  is  the  right 
flavour  in  the  page  on  the  liners  of 
Southampton :  "...  things  of  real 

beauty,  genuine  creations  of  man  the 
artist.  .  .  .  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
we  have  built  to  compare  with  them  in 
majesty  since  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  ”. 
With  that  in  your  mind  you  find  it 
difficult  to  take  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Priestley's  cold,  his  bad  razor,  his  visit 
to  the  works  where  his  car  was  made, 
and  to  the  factory  that  produced  his 
typewriter.  He  may  be  the  only  popular 
writer  who  has  ever  described  a  type¬ 
writer  works,  as  he  must  be  the  only 
one  who  ends  his  account  of  it  like  this  ; 
"  I  have  been  all  over  the  Imperial 
Typewriter  Company’s  Works,  have  duly 
admired  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
displayed  there,  and  now  it  is  time  for 
lunch  ”. 

English  Journey  suffers  from  padding, 
from  triviality,  from  too  much  of  the 
"  personal  touch  ”  and  from  super¬ 
ficiality.  None  the  less,  there  are  many 
pages  in  the  book  that  go  straight  to 
the  meat  of  the  matter  in  straight 
English.  The  chapter  on  the  pitmen  of 
Durham  is  magnificent.  Where  his 
heart  is  concerned,  Mr.  Priestley  is 
sincerity  itself. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  OF  LIBERTY, 
by  Alexander  Kerensky,  Trans,  by  g! 
Kerensky.  Arthur  Baker.  15s. 

Kerensky  himself  frankly  admits  it: 
"It  is  always  the  same  the  world  over :  i 
the  defeated  political  forces  thirst  for  | 
revenge,  hating  everything  new  as  ob¬ 
viously  hostile  to  their  interests  ".  Mr.  I 
Kerensky  probably  does  not  thirst  for  ! 
revenge  because  he  realizes  that  his 
political  day  is  done,  but  he  hates 
everything  new  in  Russia  with  a  hatred 
that  glows.  In  his  total  rejection  of  1 
the  new,  he  inevitably — ^by  a  natural 
psychological  process — begins  to  see  the 
old  in  a  more  favourable  light.  And 
so  it  comes  that  this  volume  on  the 
Crucijixion  of  Liberty  contains  a  rather 
fervent  defence  of  Czarism.  Indeed, 
Kerensky  goes  so  far  as  to  call  his  own 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Czar 
"  the  national  catastrophe  of  1917 
which  Count  Witte,  if  he  had  been 
allowed,  might  have  averted.  Witte 
"  would  have  established  the  politically 
reformed  monarchy  ”.  Then  the  revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
Kerensky  even  suggests  how  the 
monarchy  might  have  prolonged  its 
tenure.  If  during  the  war  it  had  had 
the  sense  "  to  xmite  with  the  nation  in 
a  common  patriotic  fervovu:  ",  that  would 
have  placed  "  the  House  of  the  Romanovs 
upon  a  firm  foundation  for  many  years  ”. 
Kerensky  rather  regrets  the  ffiilure  of 
the  dynasty  to  take  the  wise  course, 
and  since  there  are  many  socialists  of 
the  type  of  Kerensky  who  are  also 
convinced  monarchists,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  monarchism  which,  as  Kerensky 
explains,  he  imbibed  in  his  rich  family’s 
home  in  Simbirsk — the  birthplace  of 
Lenin,  too— never  really  left  him  even 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  Russia 
at  the  age  of  36.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  several  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  tried  to  save  the  dynasty 
after  Nicholas  II  had  abdicated. 

Mr.  Kerensky,  needless  to  say,  has  a 
right  to  entertain  monarchist  or  any  other 
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kind  of  views.  But  it  is  strange  that 
he  does  not  yet  comprehend  the  two 
basic  reasons  for  his  failure.  Kerensky 
still  believes  that  he  solved  the  Russian 
agrarian  problem  by  his  April  decree 
which  "  abolished  the  private  property 
of  land  ”.  But  why  if  that  was  the 
case  did  the  peasants  begin  in  the  Spring 
of  1917  to  bum  the  baronial  manors 
and  seize  the  land  for  themselves  ?  VVTiy 
did  the  peasants  overthrow  Kerensky  ? 
Apparently,  he  had  not  solved  the 
peasants’  problems.  In  truth,  he  could 
not,  for  the  Provisional  Government 
consisted  of  big  estate  owners  and  in¬ 
dustrialists.  In  it,  Kerensky  was  the 
"  radical ". 

Kerensky  still  believes,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Russia’s  heart  was  in  the 
World  War.  It  is  this  misconception 
which  contributed  most  to  Kerensky’s 
ruin.  It  is  this  which  impelled  him  to 
send  50,000  to  60,000  Russian  soldiers 
to  a  certain  death  in  the  summer 
offensive  in  Galicia.  For  them,  at  least, 
liberty  was  not  born  on  the  battlefield — 
and  for  few  others.  During  his  term 
of  office  Kerensky  rushed  from  one 
front  sector  to  the  other,  trying  by  his 
oratory  to  improve  morale.  He  told 
in  another  book  of  the  resistance  he 
met.  The  peasant-soldiers  wanted  to  go 
home  to  seize  land.  He  wanted  them 
to  fight  an  enemy  they  did  not  know. 

Lenin  saw  these  simple  tmths  and 
made  the  revolution  on  them.  Kerensky 
is  both  personal  and  bitter  about  Lenin. 
He  calls  him  a  "  sadistically  revengeful 
cynic  ”.  Kerensky,  in  fact,  is  so  violent 
in  his  hostility  to  everything  Soviet  and 
Bolshevik  that  he  vitiates  the  value  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an 
interesting  volume  of  reminiscences.  We 
should  have  liked  to  hezur  more,  for 
instance,  about  the  measures  which  the 
energetic  young  Prime  Minister  took  to 
suppress  men,  newspapers,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  which  opposed  him. 

Louis  Fischer. 


K  *A  work  of  art  ’  Harold  nicolson  •:! 

i  Parable  for  | 
I  Lovers  t 

5  By  LEWIS  GIBBS  J 

6  With  Drawings  by  Rex  Whistler 
K  RALPH  STRAUS:  ‘A  new  kind  of 

V  midsummer  night’s  dream.  A  book  y 
&  of  true  originality  and  the  greatest  •:! 
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I  Plato’s  Laws  | 

Translated,  with  an  introduction, 
by  PROF.  A.  E.  TAYLOR 
[S  SIR  JOHN  SQUIRE: ‘Professor 
Taylor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
very  fine  achievement.  Fascists 
cotild  read  these  pages,  written  two 
thousand  and  more  years  ago,  and 
find  confirmation  of  many  of  the  j 
theories  they  think  novel;  they  4 
•  would  also  find  not  only  dis-  X 
'  couragement  but  refuution.*  —  .j 
j  Daily  Telegraph.  10/6  ^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
by  Twenty-six  Authors.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 
This  is  a  collection  of  first  hand  accounts 
of  contemporary  American  life  written, 
for  the  most  part,  by  non-professional 
writers  who  have  put  down  what  their 
ordinary  experience  has  brought  them. 
The  editor  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  narrative.  He 
seems  to  have  had  that  perennial 
obsession  of  magazine  editors  ;  to  wit, 
that  professional  writers  dwelt  upon  the 
depressing  and  brutal,  and  he  was  out 
for  "  the  wholesome  and  contented  ”. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  the  first 
prize  given  to  a  narrative  entitled 
”  Oklahoma  Race  Riot  ”,  a  truly  appalling 
but  excellent  picture  of  what  happens 
when  Americans  shoot  up  and  burn  out 
a  negro  quarter  for  no  particular  reason 
except  that  it  is  a  hot  afternoon.  I 
agree  with  the  editorial  decision,  and 
it  is  comforting  to  see  that  the  insidious 
”  wholesome  and  contented  picture  ” 
fallacy  failed  for  once  to  crown  for  the 
magazine  public  the  mediocrity  it  (and 
the  shrewd  advertisers)  love. 

The  rest  of  the  collection  is  of  varying 
but  not  very  high  literary  merit.  That, 
having  regard  to  the  editorial  opinion 
of  American  fiction,  was  inevitable. 
But  the  collection  has  a  considerable 
interest.  It  fills  in  the  dull  everyday 
detail  of  living ;  it  gives  the  intimate 
external  pictme  of  a  people  of  immensely 
varied  race  and  habit.  One  can  read  of 
how  the  Poles  behave  when  the  Social 
Workers  try  to  "  civilize  ”  them.  One 
can  contrast  the  silent  courage  and 
endurance  of  a  dull  young  couple  who 
went  to  live  in  complete  solitude  in  the 
mountains  of  Montana,  with  the  dash 
of  another  family  to  Florida  in  the  1925 
land  boom.  The  Montana  story  is 
impressive  in  its  simple  dullness ;  with¬ 


out  any  great  differentiation  of  detail, 
it  describes  move  by  move  how  virgin 
coimtry  is  settled.  One  is  left  to  guess 
at  what  cost  and  what  gain  to  the 
individual.  The  stoicism  of  these 
modem  settlers — they  were  a  school 
teacher  and  a  printer — is  stupendous. 
The  Florida  people  were  very  different 
They  were  out  to  get  rich  quick. 

The  collection  is  very  representative, 
but  the  stress  is  on  the  small  town. 
There  are  ”  the  poor  white  ”,  the 
coloured  back-door  trader,  the  railway 
worker's  bride  whose  home  was  a 
carriage  towed  by  trains  and  shunted 
from  job  to  job,  to  the  detriment  of  her 
crockery.  There  is  the  conventional 
Kentucky  "  moonshine  ”  story ;  New 
Mexico  provides,  not  the  Indian,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  tourist  Americans  to  him ; 
another  writer  tells  of  his  time  in  the 
marines  and  the  three  years  imprison¬ 
ment  he  got.  There  is  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  paper  entitled  ”  A  Radical 
Childhood  ”  which  describes  with  dry, 
satirical  humour  experiences  at  all 
kinds  of  ”  crank  ”  schools,  and  the  not 
unsurprising  outcome.  ”  The  whole¬ 
some  and  contented  ”  are,  I  should  say, 
the  exceptional  pieces. 

English  people  have  had  only  two 
sources  of  information  about  the  life  of 
people  like  themselves  in  the  United 
States — the  films  and  the  works  of  the 
contemporary  novelists  and  short-story 
writers.  I  would  not  exchange  the  later 
for  the  writers  of  this  book,  but  I  am 
grateful  to  these  for  reducing  American 
life  from  screen  size  to  life  size.  Treated 
as  a  batch  of  letters  from  talented 
American  friends,  the  book  yields  strange 
odds  and  ends  of  information  and  a 
jog-trotting  pleaisure. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS,  by  Roger  B. 

Lloyd.  Lovat  Dickson.  Ss. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  at  pains  to  emphasize,  that 
no  sooner  do  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
proclaim  it  finally  and  irrevocably  dead, 
than  once  again  it  displays  itself  not 
only  far  from  finished  and  done  with, 
but  proceeding  serenely  unconcerned 
about  its  affairs.  How  lively  and  how 
adaptable  to  changing  conditions  it  is 
today,  the  volume  under  review  will 
prove.  For  here  is  a  champion  of  the 
English  Church  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  laying  about  the 
Humanists  —  those  arch-foes  of  the 
Christian  faith  today — with  a  will,  and 
having  proclaimed  the  bankniptcy  of 
Humanism,  intellectually,  socially  and 
spiritually,  re-stating  the  case  for 
Christian  belief  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  needs  with  a  convincing 
clarity  that  proves  its  vast  superiority 
over  its  unhopeful  and  embittered  rivals. 

Something  is  needed,  certainly,  to 
replace  the  wan-eyed  doubt  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  of  those  who,  discarding 
"  supernaturalism  ”,  have  gone  after  this 
strange  god  or  that  and  find  they  can 
put  their  faith  in  none.  Egocentricity, 
we  have  found,  leads  nowhere  except 
to  a  barren  Stoicism,  and  in  the  apathy 
that  supervenes  mankind  becomes  a 
prey  to  powers  which  are  making  of 
freedom  a  thing  of  the  past,  till  the 
world  is  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim 
to  unbridled  and  wholesale  despotism. 

Christianity,  Mr.  Lloyd  contends,  offers 
the  only  way  out  of  the  impasse,  the  only 
vital  creed  and  ethic  which,  if  it  can 
imbue  mankind,  can  pull  us  up  on 
the  downward  slope  and  remake  and 
revitalize  the  world.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  his  contention.  Certainly 
his  analysis  of  the  crisis  and  his  chal¬ 
lenging  application  to  it  of  the  ever- 
fresh  resources  of  Christianity  will 
stimulate  many  to  a  renewed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  issues  involved.  In  his 


“  WITHOUT  QUESTION 
THE  BEST” 

In  this  concise  phrase  a  reader  states 
his  opinion  of  the  service  given  by 
the  Circulating  Library  of  The  Times 
Book  Club.  In  his  letter  he  says : — 

**  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  expressing  my  admiration 
for  your  truly  excellent  service.  I 
add  this  all  the  more  readily 
because  after  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  libraries  yours  is 
without  question  the  best.** 

Another  reader  says  : — 

“  The  Library  has  certainly  never 
failed  to  meet  my  requirements. 

I  have  been  in  every  way  satisfied  ; 
grateful  for  a  sure  supply  of  books 
in  places  where  they  were  practi¬ 
cally  unobtainable,  and  impressed 
by  the  promptness  with  which  they 
have  reached  me  in  spite  of  my 
many  changes  of  address.*' 

And  a  third  writes : — 

**  May  I  add  my  little  meed  of 
appreciation  (among,  no  doubt, 
many  other  evidences)  of  the  very 
efficient  way  in  which  The  Times 
Book  Service  is  carried  on,  and 
its  reliability  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time — some  years  now. 
It  has  never  failed  me,  and  has 
given  to  myself,  among  other  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  most  efficient  and 
conscientious  service.” 

Terms  will  be  quoted  for  exceptional 
requirements.  Books  are  delivered 
in  town  daily —  in  some  parts  twice 
daily. 

Writs  to  the  Librarian  for  rates 
and  conditions  of  subscription 

The  Times  Book  Club 

and  Cirealating  Library 

42  WIGMORE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 
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fervent  clianipionship,  however,  he  over¬ 
looks  one  or  two  vital  points :  principally 
that,  while  the  world  may  have  been  in 
error  in  losing  its  faith  in  Christianity, 
the  Church  has  failed,  and  still  fails 
today,  to  succeed  in  that  which  it  sets 
out  to  do  ;  that  is,  to  proclaim  its  faith 
and  its  doctrine  so  convincingly  in  word 
and  in  deed  that  the  millions  looking 
for  leadership  will  find  it  unmistakably 
there,  and  that  those  now  falling  away 
from  the  Church  shall  remain  her  loyal 
and  unshaken  adherents. 

His  book  would  perhaps  have  carried 
more  weight  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Humanism.  As  it  is,  in  attempting  a 
wider  scope,  his  argument  becomes 
difluse  and  the  clear-cut  issue  of  the 
earlier  sections  becomes  lost  and  over¬ 
clouded  ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  section  on  the  Church  of  England 
fits  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  book 
at  all,  excellent  as  it  would  be  elsewhere. 
These  points  excepted,  one  has  only 
admiration  for  his  courageous  and 
spirited  attack  on  enemies  of  acknow- 
l^ged  repute,  and  for  the  scholarship 
and  the  wholehearted  zeal  that  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  his  book. 

John  Linnell. 
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JOHN  GALSWORTHY,  by  Hermon 

Ould.  Chapman  &■  Hall.  8s.  6J. 

Mr.  Ould  has  written  neither  a  complete 
portrait  nor  a  study  of  his  friend,  but 
something  between  the  two.  He  knew 
Galsworthy  only  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
of  the  latter’s  life,  and  he  has  deliberately 
refrained  from  probing  backward  upon 
the  hearsay  of  others.  Instead  he 
supplements  the  account  of  the  man 
he  knew  with  a  study  of  the  essential 
Galsworthian  characteristics  as  revealed 
in  the  complete  series  of  the  novels 
and  plays.  The  result  is  a  friendly 
book,  in  the  best  sense,  but  not  perhaps 
a  great  deal  more  ;  the  personal  reminis¬ 
cence  is  more  interesting  than  the 
sections,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  sections 
(for  the  matter  is  mixed),  which  present, 
on  a  basis  of  summary  and  quotation 
from  the  books,  the  essence  of  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  views  on  English  reserve  and 
hypocrisy,  the  individual  and  society, 
the  mob  and  the  Press,  war  and  the 
post-War  spirit,  love  and  sex,  music 
and  nature,  birds  and  beasts,  life  and 
death.  The  effect  is  somewhat 
of  a  hotchpotch,  for  though  we 
may  learn  on  one  page  that  Bach  in 
later  years  ousted  Beethoven  as  first 
favourite,  and  on  another  that  in  his 
last  novel  he  “  allows  himself  a  certain 
license  which  would  have  been  in¬ 
congruous  in  earlier  books”,  no  impres¬ 
sion  emerges  of  a  general  development 
either  of  soul  or  intellect. 

I  do  not  mean  by  such  a  comment 
to  deny  such  development — though  1 
would,  with  all  admiration,  regard 
Galsworthy  as  unusually  static,  deepen¬ 
ing  on  the  technical  rather  than  visionary 
side — only  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ould 
has  scarcely  sought  to  make  it  clear.  He 
seeks  on  his  very  first  page,  incidentally, 
to  reject  the  view  of  Galsworthy  as 
”  typically  English  ”  —  '*  Galsworthy 
who,  more  than  any  novelist  of  his 
generation,  attacked  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  English  society  ”  ! 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Quid's  most  interesting 
section  is  that  which  deals  with  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  work  for  the  P.E.N.  As  a 
whole  this  book  will  give  pleasure  to 
many  of  its  subject’s  admirers,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  vital  piece  of  work. 

Geoffrey  West. 


GERMANY’S  THIRD  EMPIRE,  by 
Moeller  van  den  Bruck.  Translate  by 
E.  .0.  Lorimer.  Introduction  by  Mary 
Agnes  .  Hamilton.  Alien  and  Unwin. 
IO5.  6d. 

The  German  National  Socialists,  long 
before  their  triumph,  were  accustomed  to 
describe  their  aim  as  a  "  Drittes  Reich,” 
a  "  Third  Empire,”  and  the  question 
must  often  have  been  raised  of  where 
they  found  this  watchword.  This  book 
gives  the  answer.  In  the  dark  days  of 
1923,  after  the  Ruhr  occupation,  a  com¬ 


paratively  little-known  writer,  reacting 
with  intensity  against  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  the  1918  Revolution  and  the 
Weimar  Constitution,  set  out  to  describe 
Germany’s  future  as  he  thought  it  should 
be.  He  looked  back  to  the  ”  First 
Empire”,  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation”,  and  to  Bismarck’s 
”  Second  Empire”,  and,  with  an  almost 
mystical  enthusiasm  influenced  by  Dos¬ 
toevsky  and  Merezhkovsky,  he  preached 
the  necessity  of  a  ”  Third  Empire”.  Less 
than  three  years  later,  in  despair  at  the 
triumph  of  what  he  conceived  as  weak- 
kneed  liberalism  and  pacifism,  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  But  his  book,  with  its 
title,  was  taken  up  by  the  young  extreme 
nationalists — a  group  of  whom  adopted 
the  latter  for  their  newspaper — and  in 
the  course  of  time  Moeller  van  den 
Bruck’s  main  ideas  permeated  the 
Hitlerist  movement. 
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The  translator  of  this  English  version 
has  made  a  necessary  abridgement  of 
the  prolix  original,  but  the  essence  of 
the  argument  remains  and  is  all  the  more 
striking  for  this  judicious  compression. 
Moeller  van  den  Bruck's  thesis  is  that 
before  there  can  be  justice  for  individuals 
there  must  be  justice  for  nations.  He 
thus  approaches  Germany’s  social  and 
economic  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  foreign  policy.  This  leads  him  to 
denounce — often  with  effective  argu¬ 
ment — the  internationalist,  Marxist, 
materialist,  conception  of  history,  and 
the  hardly  less  hated  doctrines  of 
liberalism.  He  advocates  a  policy  of 
conservative  imperialism,  not  a  mere 
reaction,  a  return  to  the  Hohenzollems 
and  Junkers,  but  an  entirely  new  depar¬ 
ture.  The  tragedy  of  the  Peace,  he 
declares,  is  that  it  benefited  the  under¬ 
populated  countries  at  the  expense  of  the 
over-populated,  chiefly  Germany.  This 
places  her  under  the  necessity  first,  of 
transforming  the  German  people,  and 
above  all  the  working-class,  into  a  unified 
nation  which  shall  be  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Empire.  It  means  even¬ 
tually  a  "  war  of  liberation  led  by  the 
proletariat  as  the  oppressed  section  of  an 
oppressed  nation  . . .  directed  not  against 
ourselves,  but  against  the  bourgeoisie  of 
the  world,  to  whom  we  are  being 
sacrificed.” 

This  central  idea  is  elaborated  along 
general  rather  than  detailed  lines,  but 
the  most  superficial  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nazi  movement  cannot  fail 
to  reveal  striking  parallels  between  the 
latter  and  Moeller  van  den  Bruck’s 
principles,  which  were  laid  down,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  when  Hitlerism 
was  in  its  infancy.  To  call  this  book, 
as  the  English  publishers  do,  ”  the  Bible 
of  Nazi  Germany  ”,  may  be  somewhat 
rhetorical,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
serious  study  of  the  German  Revolution 
of  1933  can  leave  it  out  of  account. 

F.  R.  Collett. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  TWEN¬ 
TIETH  CENTURY.  A  Study  In 

Intemadoiial  Relationships.  New 

Edition.  Revised  and  corrected.  By 

Lord  Davies.  Benn.  21s. 

This  mammoth  volume,  which  as  such 
is  generally  taken  as  read,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  by  common  consent  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  an  international 
police  force.  Its  author,  long  derided 
as  a  pernicious  crank — he  has  indeed 
much  in  common  with  his  eighteenth- 
century  predecessor,  the  Abb^  de  St. 
Pierre — is  now  recognized  as  a  Triton 
among  the  minnows  of  British  peace- 
workers.  Readers  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  will  know  from  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn’s  cogent  monthly  commentary 
the  general  outline  of  the  case  for  a 
League  of  Nations  possessing  the 
authority  and  power  to  command  respect. 
Here  is  a  detailed  scheme  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  armed  force  operating  under 
present-day  conditions  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  international  justice.  Its  exact 
relationship  to  the  League,  conceived  as 
an  organ  of  government,  is  defined,  and 
powerful  arguments  are  adduced  to 
establish  the  case,  which  the  feckless 
Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva  has 
underlined  from  the  outset,  that 
establishment  of  such  a  policing  weapon 
to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  reduction  of  national  armaments.  The 
economic  and  psychological  implications 
of  such  a  bold  break  with  century-old 
tradition  are  squarely  faced,  and  there 
is  a  large  section — too  large — devoted  to 
the  historical  and  philosophical  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  idea.  At  a  time  when  the 
British  public  at  long  last  is  coming  to 
see  that  there  is  method  in  the  madness 
of  their  French  neighbours’  insistence 
on  prompt  and  sure  retribution  for  an 
”  aggressor  ”,  anglici  law-breaker,  the 
publishers  have  done  well  to  issue  this 
new  edition.  No  college  library  or 
institution  should  be  without  the  book. 

W.  H.  C. 
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THE  NAKED  TRUTH,  by  Luigi  Piran* 
dello.  Bodley  Head.  7s. 

GENERAL  BUNTOP’S  MIRACLE,  by 
Martin  Armstrong.  Gollancz.  7s.  M. 

Pirandello  and  Mr.  Martin  Armstrong 
are  both  extremely  experienced  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  art  of  the  short  story.  They 
might  be  described  as  two  literary  car¬ 
penters  who,  using  words  instead  of 
woods,  have  mastered  the  art  of  making 
little  boxes  in  which  to  keep  their  ideas 
and  characters.  Pirandello  has  served 
the  longer  apprenticeship,  and  has  made 
a  great  many  more  boxes  than  Mr. 
.\rmstrong :  in  his  own  country  he  has 
published,  besides  seven  volumes  of 
poetry,  seven  novels  and  twenty-eight 
plays,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  volumes 
of  short  stories.  General  Buntop’s 
Miracle  is  only,  by  contrast,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  fourth  volume  of  tales.  The 
balance,  however,  is  on  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
side,  for  The  Naked  Truth  is  only  the 
second  consignment  of  Pirandellian  boxes 
to  reach  this  coimtry. 

These  two  volumes  are  very  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  work  of  these  two 
literary  carpenters.  They  reveal,  almost 
at  a  glance,  wide  and  interesting  differ¬ 
ences — differences  in  technique,  material, 
intention,  design,  and  above  all  in 
content.  Thus  Mr.  Armstrong  does  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  himself  much 
over  his  choice  of  woods :  like  a  settled 
and  experienced  carpenter  he  has  found 
the  material  which  suits  him,  and  what 
lias  always  been  good  enough  for  him 
no  doubt  always  will.  He  likes  an  easy 
wood :  he  is  a  worker,  in  fact,  in  literary 
deal,  which  is  cheap  and  serviceable,  and 
which,  if  not  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  elm 
or  oak,  can  always  be  varnished  over. 
The  varnishing  is,  of  course,  an  art  in 
itself.  As  to  the  boxes  themselves,  the 
design  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  is  for  the  most 
part  simple  and  unimaginative :  four 


sides,  a  base,  and  a  lid  which  fits  per¬ 
fectly.  There  are  no  cunning  joints  or 
drawers  or  imexpected  turns  of  beauty 
either  in  the  shaping  of  the  wood  or  in 
the  revelation  of  its  grain.  The  wood  is 
rough-planed ;  there  are  a  great  many 
tiresome  splinters.  The  finishing  touches 
are  in  the  clever  varnishing  and  in  the 
neat  nailing-down  of  the  lid.  But  since  a 
box  is  made  to  contain  something  Mr. 
Armstrong  puts  into  each  one  an  idea, 
or  a  plot,  or  a  little  wooden  figure,  and 
these  things  rattle  with  a  hollow  and 
artificial  sound  whenever  the  box  is 
moved. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Pirandello  is  a  connoisseur  in  woods. 
He  chooses  the  wood  for  his  boxes  with 
extreme  care,  using  not  one  wood  alone. 
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but  many.  His  various  woods  are  hard 
and  soft,  sweet  or  dry,  coarse  or  delicate, 
light  or  heavy,  according  to  his  taste  or 
need.  Thus  the  wood  in  The  Fly  is 
funereal,  dry  and  sombre,  a  kind  of 
literary  elm  ;  whereas  that  in  The  Naked 
Truth  is  light  and  fine  and  subtly 
polished,  reflecting  the  most  delicate 
tones  of  colour  and  atmosphere.  The 
boxes  themselves,  as  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Armstrong’s,  are  finely  made,  with 
subtle  joints,  artful  turns  and  beautiful 
lines,  and  Pirandello,  a  great  artist  with 
that  most  essential  short-story  writer’s 
tool,  the  plane,  relies  on  the  beauty  of 
the  wood’s  grain  alone  for  his  effects. 
There  is  sometimes  a  scent  of  olive  oil 
about  his  woods,  but  never  of  varnish. 
Lastly,  the  supreme  difference  lies  in  the 
contents  of  the  boxes.  Whereas  Mr. 
Armstrong’s  boxes  are  hollow  and  empty, 
the  Pirandellian  box  is  filled  not  only 
with  emotion,  but  with  wit  and  fantasy, 
and  tragedy  and  colour  and  the  figures 
of  living  characters. 

H.  E.  Bates. 


HOLY  DEADLOCK,  by  A.  P.  Herbert. 
Methuen.  7s.  6d. 

BUMPHREY’S,  by  R.  H.  Mottram. 
Murray.  7s. 

SWALLOWS,  by  Elizabeth  Montgomery. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  a  giant-killer  and  a 
popular  comedian ;  he  is  also,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Gerald  Gould,  a  man  of 
genius.  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  insist  too  much  on  Mr.  Herbert’s 
genius ;  his  role,  I  suggest,  is  that  of 
the  public-spirited  giant-killer ;  make 
him  into  a  genius  and  you  rather 
inflate  the  Jack. 

His  effectiveness,  like  Chaplin’s, 
depends  on  the  small  figure  defying  a 
colossus.  In  this  case,  he  must  be  really 
small,  the  enemy  must  be  terrific. 
What  are  the  facts  ? 

Let  us  take  the  giant  first.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  old  Britannic  ogress,  bogey 


of  watch  committees  and  government 
departments  :  hypocrisy.  W^e  have 
exalted  our  personal  hypocrisies  into  a 
system  which  works  pretty  well  and 
brings  home  to  each  of  us  the  devastating 
hypocrisies  of  all  our  neighbours.  We 
whitewash  ourselves,  and  invent  a 
monster,  a  Grundy  or  Dora,  who  oppresses 
us.  So  we  hit  back — in  conversation. 

Mr.  Herbert  attacks  this  Dora  from 
the  Press,  the  wireless,  the  pages  of 
Punch  and  of  novels  such  as  Holy  Dead¬ 
lock.  Wicked  Dora  :  good  old  Pewter ! 
The  reader  has  no  choice  of  sides ;  he 
must  be,  he  is,  Pewter  ;  and  he  looks  up 
to  Mr.  Herbert,  the  original  Pewter,  to 
speak  for  him.  Who  can  doubt  that  it 
is  a  case  of  right  against  might,  and  that 
all  the  jokes  are  on  our  side  ? 

Put  by  Mr,  Herbert  the  case  may  seem 
unanswerable.  W^hat  he  ignores  is  the 
fact  that  in  most  people  the  Pewter  and 
the  Dora  are  evenly  matched  ;  they  live 
very  amiably  side  by  side  ;  and  this  is 
the  final  triumph  of  hypocrisy — or  com¬ 
promise,  if  you  prefer — which  the  Satirist 
must  face.  Mr.  Herbert’s  attack  stops 
a  good  deal  short  of  that,  and  is  to  that 
extent  shadow-fighting.  As  an  attempt 
to  make  otir  laws  better  many  of  his 
crusades  are,  of  course,  admirable. 

Holy  Deadlock  shows  up  the  squalor 
and  indecency  which  may  be  forced  on 
two  persons  who  wish  for  a  divorce. 
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